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HARVEST THE CROP 


It is characteristic of the American people to go the whole hog on whatever 
they undertake. This has been evidenced in many ways and by many things— 
from tall buildings to motion-picture productions. We have never been satisfied 
with anything but the biggest and the best. 

When the Japs shot us on the ground at Pearl Harbor, we turned our en- 
ergies toward the making of war and the tools of war. Whereas our enemies be- 
lieved that we would not be willing to forego 1943 Model automobiles, we on the 
contrary chose to convert our vast automobile industry into the making of such 
swarms of fighting aircraft as the world has never seen. This is as it should be. Our 
principal job now as a people is to win this war, and to win it so convincingly that 
no Jap or Nazi jingoist will dare to speak above a whisper for the next hundred 
years. To this end we should devote all of our resources and all of our energies. 

There are, however, certain vital parts of our national economy which cannot 
be neglected during war time. One of these is the harvesting of our crops. In ad- 
dition to the thousands of acres of corn and wheat and potatoes and beans which 
we must cultivate and harvest,’ there are hundreds of thousands of game birds 
and animals which have been propagated and cared for at great cost and effort. 
For many years all conservation agencies—the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 
the American Wildlife Institute, the American Game Association, the Izaak Walton 
League, Ducks Unlimited, and many hundreds of local game commissions and sports- 
men’s clubs have worked whole-heartedly for the preservation and restoration of 
wildlife. The results have been gratifying. Waterfowl have come back, and many 
game birds and animals are on the increase. ‘These all constitute a very im- 
portant part of our natural resources and our national economy. They represent 
a crop which must be harvested just as surely and as sanely as any farm or ranch 
crop, be it grain or livestock. 

It doesn’t make sense to us to nullify the work and expense of years by fail- 
ure to handle this problem sensibly. To permit an increase of any wild bird 
or animal over and above the available food supply is to destroy that bird or 
animal just as surely as by overshooting. This seems to us to be plain, ordi- 
nary common sense. 

A wise cattle rancher, for instance, will not attempt to raise more calves 
than his range will feed. On the other hand, he will not butcher his breed- 
ing stock and thus destroy his source of supply. He will endeavor to maintain his 
herd at a level which will produce a calf crop in proportion to the amount of 
available grass. As he is able to secure additional range he will build up his 
herd, but not until then. 

The war has already had a decided effect on waterfowl. Coast Guard re- 
strictions, lack of gasoline and fewer hunters have combined to save hundreds of 
thousands of ducks. This is fine up to a certain point. Next year, however, there 
will be a definite problem. There should be a tremendous increase in waterfowl 
population, and there will certainly be an insufficiency of natural feed. The re- 
sult will be that the birds will infringe on rice fields and corn fields, and 
there will be some crop damage. 

In these days of war and possible food shortages any damage done by wild- 
fowl will be magnified a thousandfold. The cranks who oppose hunting will say: 
“Look at what these crazy hunters and all their conservation talk have brought 
about! Wild birds eating up our vital food supplies! Something should be done 
about it. These birds should be destroyed!” 

The market hunter will see his chance for a come-back. “The birds are 
overrunning the country, he will say. Bag limits should be abolished. Sale should 
be permitted.” 

There is only one answer to the problem and one way to prevent a disas- 
trous situation—the annual crop must be harvested. The U. S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service should determine the necessary bag limits and length of seasons to 
maintain the population at maximum level. The Federal Government should 
permit the manufacture of standardized duck loads in sufficient quantity to harvest 
the 1943 crop. There are thousands of older men and boys in this country who 
are not eligible for the armed services but who are excellent and enthusiastic gun- 
ners. Most of them are working harder than they ever worked in their lives 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Photo courtesy Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Lt. John Creighton, U. §. Coast Guard, receives Shepherd brought from donor by Mrs. William Severn of the Emergency Aid of 
Pennsylvania. The Widener Estate, outside of Philadelphia, was turmed over by Lt. P. A. B. Widener of the Coast Guard to this 
branch of the service for their training station, Only Shepherds are used and they have already proved their value protecting 
our coasts, Anyone interested in the important project of raising puppies, so that more dogs bred right can be supplied the 
armed forces next year, should write W. Newbold Ely, Lt. U.S.C.G.R., Ambler, Pa. 
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It takes readiness, It takes practice. 
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Photo by Henry Schell. 


It takes mental adjustment. 


ame in National Defense 


MacARTHUR report tells us it is the 

Oregon, Washington and Idaho National 
Guard, along with Australians, now giving 
the show in New Guinea; and getting the 
required results. They are taking all the 
Japs can give, and exterminating them in 
return. 

Now, our Northwest is a game country, 
and our Northwest National Guardsmen are 
just natural hunters. They are familiar with 
rifles and shotguns; and with the idea of 
bagging game. They are used to the talk 
and the thought and feel of real shooting. 
They are only one or two generations away 
from the pioneers who shot to live. There 
is no doubt whatever that the shooting idea 
bred and trained into these men is a factor 
in their New Guinea success. 

Pennsylvania’s six hundred thousand 
hunters, and the wild game that keeps them 
shooting, are huge contributions to Na- 
tional Defense. The five or six million ani- 
mals and birds added to the food supply, 
and the recreation derived in the outdoor 
exercise, are actually second and third ele- 
ments of importance. The New Guinea pic- 
ture tells what element comes first, carries 
a grim warning to the ineffectual hunters, 
and especially warns those good folks who 
do no shooting. 

You’ve got to grasp mentally, and take in- 
to the field, something more than the soft, 
easy, gentle, comfortable spirit. Lazy con- 
templation of the wild creatures, with no 
harm to a hair of their heads, nature study, 
camp comradeship, sentimental looking at 
the scenery, while keeping your gun in its 
case (if you own a gun), may keep you 
thinking you are a Desirable Citizen, but 
leaves you a cypher in defense of these very 
pleasures and of your country. 


Last fall four hunters looking for grouse 
walked along a woods edge. Two big brown 
birds boomed up and circled in the open. 
One man snapped a shot without aim; the 
other three failed to shoot at all, because: 
“No good chance offered.” Three other 
hunters with rifles drove a hundred miles 
one afternoon in December to a deer sec- 
tion. They stopped to hunt a familiar hill- 
side. In half a mile of walking they saw 
five tails flickering away—white and brown 
ghosts now here, now there, for that second 


By 7. 2. Mattern 


or two it takes a rifleman to connect. 
one of the three fired a shot. 
ready. 

You’ve got to own guns, and be willing 
and able to shoot to kill, for your own sur- 
vival and for the life of your state and 
nation. 

You must be mental- and physical-man 
enough to go into the field with a gun poised 
in your hands, to stalk and manoeuvre your- 
self within range of game, to see it, to swing 
your gun in line with the moving animal 
or bird with your eye precisely in the sights 
and your finger pressure smoothly built up 
and timed—and actually to hit the game. 
It takes readiness. It takes practice. It takes 
mental adjustment, and a hard slant of 
thought. And its ramification extends through 
the whole scheme of work and law and 
defense of our country. 

The kind of shooting that saves your life 
in combat and wipes out the enemy is simply 
tightened-up hunting shooting, although it 


Not 
No one was 





sloppy gun work 
this splendid trophy. 


Happy-go-lucky, didn’t bag 


is the opposite of happy-go-lucky, sloppy 
gun work indulged in by mere recreationists. 

It includes precise holding and aiming, 
careful trigger squeeze, plus a knowledge of 
your bullet’s flight. It includes, also, the 
knowledge that a running Jap at 300 yards 
distance may call for a lead of nearly three 
feet with the 30-1906 cartridge; or double 
that with the army’s new little light 30- 
calibre carbine. When educated, your eye 
and hands almost automatically place the 
aim three lengths ahead of a truck going 30 
miles an hour at a point 500 yards away from 
you. You find yourself placing bullets with 
confidence one foot over the heads of your 
own buddies as protective barrage; or into 
eye-slits in towns where non-combatants 
and your friends complicate matters. 

Most of all, both effective hunting and 
military shooting call for that mental readi- 
ness that somehow seems to take years to 
plant in a man. 

Two and three years ago the English were 
pitifully pleading for guns—any guns—to use 
in arming the home folks. For a hundred 
years the English had been disarming the 
general population, and killing off their gun 
knowledge. It took a mauling and the threat 
of more of it to get the English authorities 
back into a state of mind needed to take 
care of themselves and their citizens. Even 
today they still have to confine their arms 
to a relatively few people in each communi- 
ity because of the difficulty of training 
totally gun-ignorant people to shoot effec- 
tively. 

Today we in the United States as a whole 
are paying a very high price to get back in 
arms to where we have to be for safety in 
this rough, tough world. Most of us have 
drifted into bogs of “safe” thinking. The 
real reason for the Pearl Harbor fiasco is 
that our brass hats got too much occupied 
with the soft and fancy by-products of their 
work—and drifted too far away from the 
art of quick and deadly shooting. 

You can’t permit the police to volunteer 
to do the whole job of protection, by taking 
your guns and your knowledge and skill in 
shooting away from you. Indifference and 
expense, plus restrictions on guns, have made 
Chinamen out of too many of us already. It 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Photo courtesy Walter J. Schoonmaker. 


The beaver is the largest rodent or gnawing animal in North America. 


The American Beaver 


E Beaver (Castor canadensis) is the 
largest rodent or gnawing animal in North 
America and the most interesting fur-bearer 
in Pennsylvania. It is a heavy bodied, com- 
pact mammal, with broad, flat, naked tail, 
and very sharp, chisel-like, orange colored 
incisor teeth. His fur varies from a pale 
buffy yellow to a brownish black, the latter 
being considerably more valuable commer- 
cially. The hind feet are very large and 
fully webbed, and the second toe from the 
inside is equipped with a double nail which 
is used to arrange the hair and comb out lice, 
with which they are all afflicted. The tail 
is a remarkable appendage, being from nine 
to twelve inches in length on an adult animal. 
It is used as a brace when the beaver sits or 
stands up to gnaw trees, as a rudder while 
swimming, and to slap the water as a warn- 
ing signal to other beavers of approaching 
danger. 


In size, an adult beaver is from thirty-two 
to forty-two inches in length from the tip 
of his nose to the tip of his tail, and fifty 
pounds is an ordinary weight. Ernest Thomp- 
son Seton in his “Lives of Game Animals” 
tells us that a very large, fat beaver that 
he knew of weighed 110 pounds. Outwardly 
there is nothing to distinguish the sexes of 
the animals except when the female is 
suckling her young, then her four or more 
teats can be seen between her fore legs. 
There are several sub-species but the one 
we are interested in because of its presence 
in Pennsylvania is the American, Castor 
canadensis. 

When white man first set foot on Pennsyl- 
vania soil the beaver was present in far 
greater numbers than it is today. However, 
with the increase in population, the increase 
in manufacturing with its resultant polution 
of streams, as well as added hunting and 
trapping pressure, it disappeared from our 
streams and lakes. For over fifty years there 


were no records of them in Pennsylvania, 
then in 1901 they reappeared in Monroe 
County. With complete protection, although 
its range in Pennsylvania was greatly re- 
duced, it thrived again, there being an esti- 
mated 3,000 in thirty counties of the state in 
1926. By 1934, they were considered numer- 
ous enough to declare an open trapping sea- 
son and in that year 6,455 were taken. The 
numbers decreased for several years, due 
to trapping, but the population now appears 
to be rather stable. 

Young beavers leave the parent colony in 
their second year and proceed in quest of 
a mate. Once a mate is found, housekeeping 
is immediately set up, beginning with the 
location of a proper home-site, the building 
of dams and canals, and the construction of 
lodges. Mating usually takes place in late 
January and early February, the kits being 
born about three months later and number- 
ing from two to eight. At this time, while 
the young are in the lodge, the male may 
leave the home and take up housekeeping by 
himself in a bank burrow. The young stay 
with the parents about two years, leaving 
the colony some time after the next litter is 
born; thus, a typical beaver colony consists 
of the parents, the young of the previous 
year, and the kits of the present year. Being 
monogomous, they mate for life. 


For the establishment of a home, the ani- 
mals prefer small sluggish streams and small 
lakes with clay banks which are well wooded 
with aspen and willow. They will travel as 
much as twenty miles in search of a suitable 
home-site. However, once the proper loca- 
tion is chosen, they usually limit their travel 
to about a half mile from home, both up- 
stream and down. Deep water is a require- 
ment for the establishment of a home. If 
water of the desired depth is lacking dam 
building will commence. 

A beaver dam is a work of art, an en- 


gineering feat requiring great skill, and is 
made from materials close at hand; stones, 
sticks, grass, and mud. The sticks are car- 
ried in the mouth and usually thrown over 
the animal’s back. Stones, mud, and grass 
are carried in the front feet and arms against 
neck and chest. At the site of the dam the 
sticks are placed with the large ends down- 
stream, held down with stones and mud; 
these sticks to serve as the framework 
and support of the dam. The animals place 
the mud and grass in position with their 


feet and when finished have a water tight. 


dam. An active beaver dam is usually full, 
breast high, with water, as the beaver is 
quick to sense any change in the water level 
and make repairs to the dam. Although 
nocturnal in habit, a beaver will set about 
immediately to inspect and repair any dam- 
age to its dam, regardless of the time. A 
family may construct several dams with 
several lodges and may have many canals 
connecting them, the canals providing pas- 
sageways for the transportation of logs and 
branches from distant points. Usually the 
dams are constructed on small streams, but 
Seton tells of one dam in Yellowstone Park 
which was 700 feet wide. The highest dam 
that he knew of was twelve feet and the 
longest canal was 1,195 feet long. If a beaver 
builds a dam more than fifty feet across it 
will curve the dam upstream, thus adding 
to its strength, as dams built in this manner 
are able to withstand greater pressures. 
The lodges are usually built some distance 
from shore, in deep water, and are con- 
structed of the same materials as the dam. 
An underwater entrance is provided so as to 
have access to the winter food supply below 
the ice and as a means of escape from danger. 
At the terminus of the passageway into the 
lodge there is a large chamber, about seven 
feet by two and a half feet, in which the 
young are born and the family passes the 
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By James A. Brown 


percentage of this diet is made up of fleshy 
fruits and stems of water plants. The food 
habits naturally vary with the locality and 
type of food available; in Pennsylvania a 
large percentage of the food consumed is 
aspen. Usually they do not venture far from 
water in quest of food. When a desired tree 
is found a beaver will sit or stand on its 
hind feet, balance himself with its tail, and 
gnaw around the tree until it is felled. If 
some distance from his dam, the animal will 
make use of its many canals to get the food 
to the desired location. 

After the bark is used as food, the re- 
mainder of the woody part is used for many 
construction jobs. Due to ice covering the 
ponds in the winter months it is impossible 
to have access to food on land. Looking 
forward to this, it wisely stores a winter sup- 
ply at the bottom of the pond. The means 
by which food logs are water logged and 


1 Written while a student at the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission Training School. 


Photo of beaver dam in Clearfield 
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held under water are not clearly under- 
stood. One possible explanation is that it 
may be anchored by placing an end in the 
mud or under roots. 


The animals are not ordinarily subject to 
disease, although Seton reports an epidemic, 
described as distemper, which killed most 
of the beavers on the Upper Red River about 
1800. Some are killed each year by the black 
bear, timber wolf, bobcat, lynx, otter, and 
fisher, but it is believed that these creatures, 
those which live in Pennsylvania anyway 
cause little mortality among the beavers. 
Lice are present on all beavers and, although 
not fatal, cause them considerable annoyance. 


In Pennsylvania there are four problems 
that must be considered in the management 
of the beaver: the competition with trout 
on many streams; maintaining a population 
which provides a maximum, relatively stable 
surplus; establishing a population which pro- 
vides a surplus in regions where they: have 
been exterminated or reduced below the 
carrying capacity; conflict with farm use of 
valley land. 


Before trying to set down specific ways 


taken from the air by the Sidney S. 
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and means of attacking the four problems, 
let’s look first at some general requirements 
and technique of beaver management. 


First, it is necessary to know the location 
and numbers of the animal; this is accom- 
plished by making a census. Bradt (1938) 
found in Michigan that an average Beaver 
colony has a population of 5.1. A Beaver 
colony with no lodge will average 2.4 one 
with one lodge 4.0, and one with two lodges 
6.1. Using the above figures for our com- 
putations, we can, by counting the number 
of colonies, compute the total population 
without too great an error. To take the 
census we should count the number of col- 
onies, being careful to observe the number 
of lodges, and check our computations by 
investigating the tracks, or computing the 
animals at dusk. A survey of active dams 
can best be made in early winter. 


The next step is a survey of food condi- 
tions. Approximately thirty ounces of aspen 
bark and twigs are consumed daily by one 
Beaver. For food Hiner (1938) found that 
beavers will travel an average of 267 feet 


(Continued on page 18) 
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The above is a picture of 
Columbus, prepared in 1793. 
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“The Family Tree” 
The wife of Col, Boal was a direct de- 
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Iron ore “pits” 
removed by Andrew Carnegie and others, 


in the “Barrens.” 





Portion of Famous “Barrens” in Centre County 
Acquired as State Game Lands 


HE Game Commission, in December, 

1942, acquired title to 5,108 acres of that 
exceedingly interesting section of Centre 
County called the “Barrens.” Because of 
the unusual character of the area and its 
historical background, this section is well 
known to all persons who were ever con- 
nected with Pennsylvania State College, as 
well as sportsmen throughout the State. 
The acreage acquired is in Ferguson, Half 
Moon, and Patton Townships, and lies only 
four miles, as the crow flies, west of State 
College. It includes the renowned “River 
Hill” tract from which Andrew Carnegie 
secured large quantities of iron ore and the 
“Ghost” town of Scotia. 

The land was conveyed to the Common- 
wealth by the Estate of Colonel Theodore 
Davis Boal, through his son the Hon. Pierre 
deLagarde Boal, present United States Am- 
bassador to the Republic of Bolivia, South 
America, and Claude G. Aikens, Executor 
of the Colonel Boal Estate. It comprises 
three tracts containing respectively 4,811.2 
acres, 279.3 acres and 17.5 acres. The two 
first mentioned tracts lie adjacent to one 
another, but are mentioned separately since 
the 279.3 acres, known as the “River Hill” 
tract, was a gift to the Commission, subject, 
however, to a reservation of mineral rights 
to April 14, 1952. The 17.5 acre tract is de- 
tached from the aforementioned tracts, but 
is adjacent to 703.9 acres purchased several 
years ago and designated State Game Lands 
No. 176. The entire acreage acquired from 
the Boal Estate is now part of State Game 
Lands No. 176, bringing the total of those 
lands to 5,811.9 acres. Attention is invited 
to the map of State Game Lands No, 176 
found on page 7. 

Sportsmen and the Commission are fully 
justified in taking pride in ownership of this 
rather unusual tract of land, and its acqui- 
sition appears decidedly pleasing to Penn- 
sylvania State College authorities. Inciden- 
tally, we are indebted to a graduate forester 
of State College, Walter F. Westerfeld, re- 
cently located in Cumberland, Maryland, for 
much of the interesting information con- 


tained in this article. His generous con- 
tribution is greatly appreciated. 

In all probability the first impression of 
the “Barrens” gained by a stranger is that 
of a desolate waste, covered with an almost 
impenetrable growth of scrub oak inter- 
spersed with clumps of aspen, dense patches 
of huckleberries, grassy depressions and oc- 
casional clumps of scrub pines. (See illus- 
tration on page 25.) Only the ridges of 
the north and south sides show growth 
resembling a forest. He will not soon forget 
the monotonously rolling topography, and 
the feeling of depression that befell him on 
his first visit. The vegetation expresses a 
struggle of nature to overcome the short- 
comings of man; a vegetation crying out 
against man’s misuse of this land in the 
past. The inclination of the stranger, prob- 
ably, is to leave before being overcome by 
utter loneliness. But on a return visit, and 
many do return, he feels the peculiar charm 
of the area, a sad sort of charm perhaps, 
but charm nevertheless, one that draws him 
back time and again, even though it is only 
to convince himself that such a place really 
exists. 

Many wonder how the name “Barrens” 
originated; a question that seems to have 
no definite answer although it is possible 
the Indians originated it when they found 
their corn patches comparatively unproduc- 
tive. The term “Pine Barrens” is frequently 
noted in historical references. Thomas 
Smith, Deputy Surveyor of Bedford County, 
who surveyed warrantee tracts of land in 
what is now Patton Township, Centre 
County, in 1770, mentions the area south 
of Buffalo Run as “the great Pine Barrens.” 
This name was likewise used in another 
survey report of July 26, 1794. 

Strictly speaking, the name is misleading 
and somewhat unjust. Granted that the 
watertable is low, and that the sandy clay 
soil is too poor for agricultural uses, never- 
theless the area has in the past, and can in 
the future support good forest growth if 
given protection from forest fires, and en- 
couragement through the application of ap- 


Photos by the Author 


propriate forest management practices. Ac- 
counts of early settlers and travellers men- 
tion the fine chestnuts, oaks, and pitch, 
white, and yellow pines which this “barren” 
land supported. But today, when the “Bar- 
rens” are mentioned, the name seems to 
carry with it a sound of accusation and 
contempt. Perhaps, instead, the name should 
be spoken in shame because, after all, it 
was man to a large extent who made the 
area what it is today. 

The area attracted special attention of 
French explorers in 1790. They reported the 
vast acreage in the center of Pennsylvania 
which had a peculiar geological formation, 
mostly sand and clay, while all the sur- 
rounding country was limestone. It is 
peculiar that the “Barrens” should comprise 
a broad strip of unfertile land within the 
very fertile Nittany Valley. It might be 
likened to a table, rising 100 to 300 feet 
above the surrounding farmland. Evidently 
the French explorers did not discover the 
presence of rich deposits of iron ore in this 
section, although the Indians seem to have 
had some knowledge of its existence. 

Wildlife is and apparently always has 
been abundant in the “Barrens.” Sportsmen 
frequently call the area the “Exmoor” of 
Pennsylvania, after the famous hunting 
grounds in Devonshire in England, because 
of the large deer herds and the magnificent 
heads carried by the bucks. It was favorite 
hunting territory of the Indians, and ac- 
cording to Colonel Henry W. Shoemaker, 
the renowned historian, was the last retreat 
of the Shawnees of Centre and Blair Coun- 
ties. Leong after they had vanished from 
other parts of that region, a few lingered 
in the “Barrens,” loath to leave, while others 
camped there when migrating across the 
State. It is recorded that the pioneer hunt- 
ers of the “Barrens” disliked sharing this 
grand hunters’ paradise with the Red Men, 
and if an Indian hunted alone and met a 
white nimrod, chances were the Indian 
would go the way of the buck. For this 
reason, according to our good friend Col- 
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onel Shoemaker, the Indians hunted in 
two’s and three’s; one always on watch for 
his companions. The Red Men ascribed the 
fine heads of the deer in the barrens to the 
tonic effect of the iron impregnated waters, 
and also claimed that ruffed grouse and 
wild turkeys found there were exceptionally 
large and robust. 

Last year more signs of deer were ob- 
served in the “Barrens” than anywhere else 
in Centre County. The mud flats, (See 
illustration on page 24) formed by wash 
from the iron ore in past years, were 
tracked as though by flocks of sheep. Ac- 
cording to Dr. P. F. English, of the Coop- 
erative Wildlife Research Unit, Pennsylvania 
State College, one deer to 18 acres was 
found in 1938 on a sample plot of 1,344 acres 
in the “Barrens” as compared to one deer 
to 116 acres within other good deer range. 

Woodcock are reported unusually aburid- 
ant and many nest and spend the entire year 
there. Some quality in the vegetation, or 
the large diversified insect crop seems to 
attract them during their migratory flights. 
During an investigation: of the woodcock 
situation made by the Wildlife Research 
Unit of Penn-State, a stuffed female wood- 
cock placed in an opening was approached 
by more than two dozen wild birds in a 
few hours. 

The “Barrens” 


are renowned as_ wild 
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turkey territory, with many of these splen- 
did game birds present. 
raccoon, grey squirrels all provide good 
hunting within this area, and even a few 
ringnecked pheasants are occasionally seen. 
It is one of the most popular hunting 
grounds in Centre County. 


The first definitely known inhabitants of 
this section were the Shawnees Indians in 
1698. Some authorities are of the opinion 
that prior to this time, central Pennsylvania 
may have been in the possession of the 
Muncy Tribe, one of the Delawares, before 
they moved westward in 1728. Evidently, 
part of the “Barrens” was included in the 
purchase unit from the Shawnees in 1754, 
the rest being part of the 1768 purchase. 
After purchase from the Indians, the area 
was incorporated within Cumberland County 
where it remained until 1772 when it be- 
came a part of the newly created North- 
umberland County. Another transfer was 
made in 1789 when Mifflin County claimed 
the central section of Pennsylvania. In 
1800, Centre County was created and since 
that time the “Barrens” have been within 
that county. 

Abraham Elder selected a site for a home 
in Half Moon Township in 1784, according 
to reports, and so to him goes the distinc- 
tion of having been the first white settler 
in the “Barrens.” A son of Abraham Elder 
attempted to settle in Patton Township. He 
and his father travelled around to find a 
likely place but when they found one, an 


Ruffed grouse, . 
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Irishman from Filmore, a mile or two away, 
made his appearance and told them in no 
uncertain terms that he did not want such 
a close neighbor. Evidently, Patton Town- 
ship was not settled until the Gray and 
Hartsock families located there in 1788. The 
Hartsock home later became the haven for 
runaway slaves enroute to Canada. 


These early pioneers were soon followed 
by others, and small settlements sprang up 
in the more fertile areas in the Nittany 
Valley surrounding the “Barrens.” Most of 
the early settlers purchased their scattered 
claims directly from the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, and were issued warrants and 
patents. Some of these claims are still in 
the possession of their descendants. 

About three-fourths of the area now ac- 
quired by the Game Commission was known 
as the Tussey Furnace Lands from about 
1800 for a generation or so. Later on, Tussey 
Furnace became part of the Pennsylvania 
Furnace Company’s holdings. Other names 
in the chain of title are Barnetts, Shorb and 
Company; Lyon, Shorb and Company; and 
Shorb, Stewart and Co. In 1878, partition 
proceedings were instituted, and in 1884, the 
lands were sold to the Tyrone Mining and 
Manufacturing Company. 

In 1903, the Tyrone Mining and Manufac- 
turing Company conveyed to Daniel M. Bare 
and others, trading as D. M. Bare and Com- 
pany, manufacturers of paper. The D. M. 
Bare and Company partnership later be- 


(Continued on page 24) 
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c. Gordon Krieble. 


Photo by 


One of the most accurate methods of taking mammal census is to live trap the animals 
and release them after numbering and marking them. 


T is very difficult to obtain an accurate 

census of mammals even on a small area. 
Many species are shy and avoid man. Many 
forms are nocturnal, and most of the smaller 
individuals use ground burrows or holes in 
trees, in which they spend most of the 
daylight hours. Nevertheless techniques are 
constantly being developed for making 
counts of the numbers of various game 
species. Although there is much yet to 
learn about how to obtain a satisfactory 
count of many mammals, good progress is 
being made in developing useful census 


methods. (4) 


Direct Enumeration of Whole Areas or 
Samples 


Jack rabbits, since they live in open coun- 
try, have been counted over a strip 500 feet 
wide from a car traveling at 10 to 15 miles 
per hour. Several such counts in one 
region covered an area of approximately 


14,448 acres, on which 767 jack rabbits were 
recorded, or 0.053 per acre. (1) 

The rabbit drives held in the west give a 
good census of abundance on an area. A 
drive at Roberts, Idaho, in the winter of 
1924-25, covered 8 square miles. The cen- 
sus revealed 5000 jackrabbits, or a popula- 
tion of about 1 per acre. The leakage was 
estimated at less than 5 per cent. The next 
year, when jackrabbits were at the peak of 
their cycle, several smaller drives covering 
about a square mile were made; each 
showed 2-4 jackrabbits per acre. (8) 

In Pennsylvania, the Game Commission 
has organized cottontail rabbit drives to 
obtain rabbits from overpopulated areas, to 
be distributed on ranges having a less dense 
population. The drives were made by 
sportsmen directed by game wardens. In 
many cases these drives have been only 
fairly successful. The cottontail rabbit does 
not live in such open areas as the jackrabbit 
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and therefore the leakage is much greater, 





ee 


Due to this excess of leakage, census of | 
cottontail rabbits by drives does not give an | 
accurate count of the population, but it does | 


give an indication of the relative abundance 
of rabbits inhabiting an area. This census 
method may also have a great error if the 
drives are made on poor days when most of 
the animals are “holed up.” 

In Region 9 of the Forest Service satisfac- 
tory deer census has been taken by drives 
over definite areas. Since CCC crews have 
been available to furnish the large numbers 
of men needed, many similar drives have 
been conducted throughout the country. The 
areas must be representative samples of the 
region so it is first necessary to have a 
plant-cover type survey of the entire area. 
The plots should be between 200 and 350 
acres, and preferably triangular in shape. 

“As many as 150 to 200 men are necessary 
for a deer drive, and the success of the 
drive depends a great deal upon the placing 
of these men and the care with which they 
operate. Men (watchers) are quietly placed 
according to visibility along two sides of the 
triangle. The drivers some 30 or 40 feet 
apart form a line in good formation on the 
third side of the triangle, and advance com- 
ing closer and closer together as they ap- 
proach the apex of the triangle. Each man, 
watcher or driver, counts each game indivi- 
dual that passes him to the right and be- 
tween him and the next man. If an animal 
returns within the triangle it is also counted 
as “in,” so that the net count shows only 
animals originally within the area and ac- 
tually driven from it.” After the drives are 
made the results are apportioned to the total 
acreage and a fairly accurate census of the 
deer on the area is obtained. (1) 

Perhaps the greatest objection to this type 
of census is the high cost of making the 
drives. If it were not for the CCC crews 
such census would be financially impossible. 

The airplane has been used successfully in 
censusing antelope, bighorn sheep, mountain 
goat, buffalo, deer, elk, and caribou. Wil- 
liam H. Marshall, of the Biological Survey, 
designates certain points to be considered 
in airplane censusing: 

1. Slow planes are desirable. Those with 
speeds higher than 90 miles per hour carry 
the observer over the territory too rapidly. 


2. Low altitudes are essential. At 500 feet 
or less, one can see all the animals if the 
cover is not too dense and they are not too 
protectively colored. At 100 feet most of 
the animals start to move so that they may 
be seen readily, but this may be a disad- 
vantage when there are large numbers since 
they mill around, the separate groups are 
lost sight of, and duplications in count are 
likely. 

3. More than two observers are undesir- 
able, because of possibilities of duplications. 


4. A knowledge of the topography and 
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Continued from last month 


plant cover of the country to be covered is 
essential. 

5. The pilot should be informed in ad- 
vance, insofar as possible, exactly what area 
is to be covered and how. 

6. The observer should have had field ex- 
perience with the animals to be censused. 

7. Clear, still weather is desirable. (1) 

This system of censusing deer was used 
at State College, Pennsylvania, in January, 
1939. The censusing was done in about one 
and one-half square miles of scrub oak type 
located in the “Barrens.” There was from 
8 to 10 inches of snow on the ground and 
the deer were easily distinguished by the 
observers “flying” at an altitude of about 
500 feet. 

Airplane census for big game mammals 
is proving to be one of the best methods 
of obtaining accurate population data. It is 
a great deal cheaper and faster than the 
drive method, and under favorable condi- 
tions is more accurate. The main objection 
to airplane census is that it can be accom- 
plished only under favorable weather con- 
ditions when there is snow on the ground. 
Areas of dense evergreen cover can not be 
censused by airplane and if an area has 
many patches of such cover, the census fig- 
ures will be incorrect. 

U. S. forest service ranger Eldon Ball 
made a winter deer census by airplane on 
the Ochoco National Forest in central 
Oregon. He covered approximately 125 
miles of range flying at about 50 miles per 
hour at an altitude of 500 feet. A relatively 
accurate deer census was obtained for a 
quarter of a mile’s distance on each side 
of the course. This method of census has 
proved an invaluable check on mule deer 
estimates made by federal and state agen- 
cies, and has also shown cases of depletion 
from disease, predators, and lack of food. 
(3) 

“An example of direct enumeration of 
mammals which form detached herds of 
comparatively fixed composition is Ligon’s 
(1927) census of antelope in New Mexico. 
Most of these herds are so small and iso- 
lated that the maximum number seen to- 
gether at the inhabited spot constitutes a 
reliable census.” (8) 

Direct enumeration is sometimes possible 
in mammals that are forced into the open 
during severe snows. “Simultaneous counts 
on open areas used during such periods 
constitutes a dependable census.” The Yel- 
lowstone elk have been counted this way at 
intervals since 1912 by the Forest Service, 
a Survey, and State of Wyoming. 
8) 

The removal of 22, 362 deer from the 
hoof-and-mouth disease area on the Stanis- 
laus National Forest, California, gave a 
nearly complete census of the deer inhabit- 
ing this 1142 square mile range. The re- 
moval was accomplished in three years from 
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1921 to 1923. Since it took this long to 
remove the animals, the influx is probably 
great. “This is probably the most accurate 
deer census figure for a large area so far 
available in America.” (8) 


Deer can be readily censused, in regions 
where they yard, either by observation of 
the animals in the yards or by counting the 
tracks leading into a yard after the first 
heavy snow. 


It is necessary, when using such a tech- 
nique, to know from what areas the deer 
in the yard migrated. Otherwise an ac- 
curate census of the animals inhabiting the 
range would be impossible. 

In regions where there are no yards, a 
fairly accurate census may be made by 
tracking the deer on fresh snow. At in- 
tervals of 1,000 feet or less parallel com- 
pass lines are run. When tracks are found 
they are followed until the number of 
animals are certain. A type map is a‘ great 
help in determining if there are any mistakes 
due to recrossing. It is possible to allow 
for such recounts after the tracks are plot- 
ted. This method is useful only with low 
population densities; in heavily populated 
areas it is impossible to unravel the tracks. 
(11) 

Censusing from an automobile by count- 
ing deer seen per hour has proved unsatis- 
factory. The amount of traffic, time of day, 
visibility, local migrations of deer, and sea- 
son are some of the complications that dis- 
tort the results of such a census. 


Ratios Based on Trapping, Banding, and 
Later Recapture of Sample Individuals 


One of the most accurate methods of tak- 
ing mammal census is to trap the animals 
in live traps and release them after num- 
bering and marking them. This method is 
advisable only for small game mammals 
and even then requires a great amount of 
labor, and rarely are all the individuals on 
an area caught. Some species are very shy 
and trapping is impracticable when dealing 
with them. (4) 


Grinnell devised a method of determining 
the abundance of small mammals in terms 
of “trap-nights.” The number of traps set 


.in each area is multiplied by the number 


of nights they are set. Many difficulties 
arise when using “trap-nights” as units of 
measurement of the abundance of a species. 
All trappers are not equally skilled; the 
weather conditions greatly affect the move- 
ments of animals; the traps vary in their 
effectiveness and efficiency, and the number 
of animals caught usually decreases each 
time the trap-line is set. (4) 


Trapping has often been successfully used 
in censusing cottontail rabbits on small 
areas. The Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion in 1930 trapped 122 cottontails on Bar- 
badoes Island in the Delaware River oppo- 
site Norristown. The 49 acre island is iso- 
lated for rabbits and there had been no 
hunting. All the animals were not trapped 
and wardens estimated 50 rabbits left on 
the island. This gives a probable population 
of 3.5 rabbits per acre. The error due to 
influx is ruled out on such an area and the 
only possible source of an error is the esti- 
mate of the animals not trapped. (8) 


If trapping is to give accurate information 
of population, the area selected must be 
isolated to avoid error from influx. One can 
not be too careful in selecting an area to 
be trapped, otherwise his results may give 
a false idea of the population. 

Deer, bear, moose, and elk are large game 
mammals that have been trapped and 
tagged. In these instances the animals were 
trapped on’ overpopulated areas and moved 
to less densely populated areas. Censusing 
these large mammals by this method, al- 
though it could be done, is not attempted 
because of the high cost and great amount 
of time involved. 


Observations of the Density of Populations 
Through the Use of Indices 

One of the most unique index methods 
was developed in censusing jackrabbits in 
Arizona by Taylor and Vorhies. They com- 
pared the number seen with the number of 
cattle seen, and then compared the ratio 
with the known number of cattle. They 
counted the number of jackrabbits seen for 
each cow seen in a fenced pasture within 

(Continued on page 30) 





Photo of several deer from the air taken by the Sidney S. 
Company of Altoona, Pa., while flying low over the forest area of Clearfield County. 
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Would You be a Trapper? 





Some of Pennsylvania’s hustling fur trappers. 


Photo by S. V. Sedlak. 
Photo taken near Emporium at the Second 


Annual Trappers’ Convention, 


N THE Springtime that is hardly a 

suitable ~uestion to ask. We look for- 
ward under normal times to gayer things, 
and trapping becomes more or less a dead 
issue. However, the men who reap the 
greatest benefits of this fascinating pursuit 
are the ones who take advantage of every 
available opportunity to learn all that they 
possibly can while they have the chance. 

For example, just one year ago this time 
a young fellow, a high school student, hunted 
me up for information upon the subject on 
the recommendation of a game protector. 
This young man asked me many questions 
during the few hours of our initial get-to- 
gether, and I experienced some difficulty in 
trying to get him to leave even after sev- 
eral hours of discussion had elapsed. He 
was determined to learn all that he possibly 
could in the least amount of time. Since 


° 


Photo by S. V. Sedlak. 
A morning’s catch of beavers, 





then he has called upon me many more 
times, and we have been in the woods to- 
gether upon several occasions. He always 
has more questions to ask. In the course 
of time he will become a real trapper. He 
has the stuff that it takes. Last Fall he 
made a nice catch of fur-bearers, mostly 
muskrats, but he has his mind set on bigger 
things. I told him to go easy in the be- 
ginning, not to get too excited about pur- 
suing larger animals until he acquired skill 
in catching the smaller and more common 
fur-bearers. 

If you have never set traps for fur-bear- 
ing animals, but have had a hankering to 
try it sometime, perhaps this will be the op- 
portune time to familiarize yourself with 
the multitude of facts pertinent to the sub- 
ject. In bringing this treatise to the atten- 
tion of the sportsmen of Pennsylvania I am 
well aware of the fact that some readers 
may disapprove of such a discourse because 
they hare no use for a trapper or because 
they feel that a trapper is a detriment to 
their own self-interest. Fox hunters and 
’coon hunters, particularly, are apt to con- 
ceive the wrong impression since trappers 
are their competitors. Fox chasers are even 
more apt to feel opposed to even the men- 
tion of fox trapping. It is my desire to be 
fair with all concerned. 

There are many places within our 45,000 
square miles of hunting confines which 
harbor the various species of fur-bearing 
animal life, and that gives ample room to 
chase, to hunt, and to trap. A good wild- 
life management program, therefore, should 
merit a carefully plotted trapping plan. For 
instance, the use of the steel trap can be 
abusive and remain the subject of intoler- 
ance and even trouble for an indefinite time. 
On the other hand, understanding and care 
could in the course of time wipe out much 
of the intolerance, and at the same time be 


the means of eliminating some of the un- 


scrupulous ways of dealing with the steel 
trap. 

Our fur-bearing animals are a valuable 
natural resource. They have their rightful 
place in the natural order of things, but 
time and the progress of civilized peoples 
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have altered the wildlife situation. Some of 
the species of fur animals that used to 
live here are now extinct. Organized 


trappers have discussed the potentialities of 
restocking. Beavers were wiped out forty 
years ago, but limited restocking by the 
Game Commission from 1917 to 1924 not 
only resulted in re-establishing the animals 
in Pennsylvania but subsequent open sea- 
sons added revenue to trappers and sports- 
men. And with the beaver dams, beaver 
houses, and beaver cuttings came an im- 
proved natural effect on waterfowl and 
muskrat environment. The beaver is com- 
paratively easy to trap, and if too many 
colonies results in detriment of one sort or 
another the animals can and should be con- 
trolled. On the other hand as far as musk- 
rats are concerned there is no apparent ob- 
jection to any increase of their colonies. 


It is to be understood, of course, that all 
these animals, except beavers and muskrats, 
also share in the depredations on _ small 
game animals such as rabbits, squirrels, 
woodchucks, quail, pheasants, grouse and 
turkeys because this is in full accord with 
the plan of nature. And we cannot change 
that. But we can provide a better, a more 
responsive means of fur-predator animal 
control through the wider and _ intelligent 
use of the steel trap. Naturally, we revert 
back to the question—would you be a 
trapper? 

To become a trapper one need not outfit 
himself with an expensive array of equip- 
ment. Even one-half dozen steel traps 
would suffice for a beginning. One or two 
hours of daily attention would do in attend- 
ing to a spare time trapline. For your ef- 
forts you would be repaid twofold. You 
would get the fur and, as in the case of a 
predator, you would give material aid in con- 
trol. That is up to you. Youth is inclined 
to be more inspired but there are a few old- 
timers who still follow the fur trails with 
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Photo by 8S. V. Sedlak. 


their traps to clean them of 


Trappers boil 
foreign odors, 
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by &. U. Sedlak 


Editor’s Note: This is one of a series of 
trapping articles that well known follower 
of the Trapline, S. V. Sedlak, President of 
the Pennsylvania Trappers Association, plans 
to contribute in the next several issues. 


a pack of traps on their backs right here in 
Pennsylvania. The quest for furs, the rich, 
silky peltry of the creatures of the wild 
originated here away back a few hundred 
years ago and that, as a matter of history, 
makes it the oldest occupation within our 
confines. 

If it is in your blood, you will succeed. 
Determination, pluck and the will to work; 
a sacrifice of some of the ease and comforts 
of life, and endurance—these are the quali- 
fications that count. 

To begin with, we will assume that your 
secret ambition is to get a hold on a fox. 
Now a fox is not “duck soup” by a long 
shot. Once in a while one is apt to go astray 
of its inherited cunningness but, as a rule, 
you will find it to be a very shrewd, sus- 
picious animal. 

If you would be successful next Fall, it is 
advisable to get some fox bait ready now— 
in the Springtime. The common house cat is 
generally recognized as good fox bait. First, 
of course, you must procure the household 
pet, and you should have no difficulty in 
doing that. Homeless cats can be knocked 
off with the .22 rifle or pistol in almost any 
small game locality, or you can use one that 
had been bumped off on the highway or 
take care of the one which you or your 
neighbor has no further use for. Then 
eliminate adhering contamination by thrust- 
ing the whole animal into some clean water. 
Pick it up by the hind feet, throw the water 
off by a few quick jerks and then hang it 
up some place to dry for a while. 

When it has dropped off pretty well take 
it by the hind feet again and with the aid 
of a knife slit the belly open to disembowel 
it. When the entrails are removed hold it 
by the hind feet, as usual, and place it 
across a block of wood; then with the aid 
of a small axe or hatchet chop it up, fur 
and carcass, into pieces about the size of a 
half dollar. Get yourself two or three pint- 
size mason jars with screw tops on, or some- 
thing similar, to hold your bait. Discard 
all feet and tail. Pick up all the rest of the 
housecat with the aid of a pronged stick, 
piece by piece, and pack lightly into your 





Photo by Dr. Chas. S. Apgar. 


Stray unwanted cats can be “eliminated” very 
easily, and they make excellent bait. 
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Photo by Roger Latham. 


Geo. E. Abbott, Deputy Game Protector, Honey Brook, Chester County, with fine catch 
of “rats.” George drives a school bus 45 miles a eer takes care of an 18 room High School 
0 


building, and helps Mrs. Abbott out with gas stat 


n and lunchroom, of which he is the 


proprietor. The trapping was done in his spare time. 


containers up to the brim. Screw the tops 
on, securely, but not air-tight. Make an 
excavation of about one cubic foot in your 
backyard or at any place convenient to use 
and place your filled containers into the hole 
in an upright position. Replace all of the 


earth, pack it firmly, and you will have 
about six inches of it as a cover to protect 
your bait from molestation. Mark the spot, 
so you will know where it is when you need 
it. Time and the penetrating heat of the sun 
will do the rest. 
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The family and friends of A. Hunter, Esquire, sit down to a meal of “Marsh Hare” prepared by Trudy. 
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Recognition at Last 


UT I am not the only one carrying the 

ball for the “Marsh Rabbit.” He has 
a real champion in one Herbert L. Dozier, 
Director, United States Fur Animal Field 
Station, Fur Resources, Division of Wildlife 
Research, who leaves no stone unturned in 
his analysis of the savory, delectable, pos- 
sibilities of this lowly creature. In a com- 
plete bulletin on the subject friend Dozier 
lists one after another of mouth-watering 
recipes for cooking the little animals. Save 
these recipes for next trapping season and 
try one of them some time. Don’t be 
squeamish. As Mr. Dozier points out: 


“The muskrat is principally a vegetarian 
and feeds on the roots and stems of aquatic 
plants, such as cattails, sedges, bulrushes, 
wild rice, pond lillies, and water weed. 
Fresh muskrat meat is available during the 
open trapping seasons in the various states. 
This period in the individual states extends 
from November to April, depending upon 
the State laws. 

“The flesh of muskrat is dark red in color, 
but fine grained and tender, Prejudice 
against the meat results usually from lack 
of skill in cooking or from carelessness in 
skinning the animal. The musk glands often 
come off with the skin, and only in the 
summer does the musky odor pervade the 
flesh. Care should be taken to avoid cutting 
into the musk glands, and any subcutaneous 
glands that may adhere to the meat should 
be trimmed off. 

“The carcass should be soaked over night 
in slightly salted cold water to draw out 
the blood and reduce the gamy flavor. Weak 
vinegar also will reduce the “wild” taste 
and tends to make the meat more tender. 
In place of the latter, a pinch of baking 
soda is frequently used. 

“Young muskrats, like young rabbits, can 
be cooked by the quick methods of frying 


By Herlert L. Dozier 


Editor’s Note: Last month I presented 
for your enlightenment certain epicurean 
qualities of the muskrat which I picked 
up here and there and for which I claim 
no credit. 


or broiling. The carcasses of older animals 
need longer, slower cooking. They are ex- 
cellent served in fricassees, casserole dishes, 
muskrat pie, croquettes, chop suey, and 
other ways adapted to mature meat. The 
recipes given here are typical of the many 
suitable for cooking this meat and when so 
prepared it is highly palatable.” 


Fried Muskrat 


Disjoint and cut into desired pieces, par- 
boil for twenty minutes, then drain and 
wipe with damp cloth. Fry plain in a heavy 
skillet, or, if preferred, in a smooth batter 
made by beating one egg yolk with a half 
cup of milk, adding three-fourths of a tea- 
spoonful of salt, and stirring in a half cup 
of flour. Dip the pieces into the batter 
until well-coated and drop into hot fat. As 
soon as the meat is browned, reduce the 
heat and cook slowly until tender. 

Serve on hot platter and garnish with 
parsley. A rich, brown gravy can be made 
by using flour stirred into the pan drippings, 
adding a little water or milk and cooking 
until thickened. 


Wine-fried Muskrat 


Soak overnight in slightly salted water. 
Drain and boil in fresh water until tender. 
Pick meat off of bones and fry in shorten- 
ing. As this is frying, pour over a little 
sweet wine. Sherry wine is generally used. 


Some prefer to serve on hot platter and 
then pour over the wine to flavor. 


Broiled Marsh Rabbit 


Clean and wash the carcass and then wipe | 


with a damp cloth. Butter thoroughly, 
then brush with a thin mixture of vinegar 
and mustard. Dust well 
poultry seasoning, place in broiler and broil 
for twenty minutes. 


Smothered Muskrat 
After soaking overnight, drain and par- | 
boil for twenty minutes. 
sage or bacon drippings in thick skillet and 
sear meat in it. Season with salt, pepper 
and chopped onion. Sprinkle with flour 
and add a little water. Then cover and al- 
low to simmer until thoroughly done. 


Maryland Potted or Baked Muskrat 


Soak two muskrats overnight, drain and 
cut into pieces. Pour boiling water over 
meat, stir thoroughly and drain. Place in 


thick frying pan or iron pot, add a little | 


water, a pod of red pepper or a half tea- 
spoonful of red cayenne, cover and bake in 
a moderately hot oven until tender. Season 
with salt and pepper to taste, add a little 
sage, and four tablespoonfuls of bacon or 
sausage drippings. If desired, a generous 
piece of washed salt pork can be used in- 
stead. Sprinkle flour over top and baste 
several times until well-browned. 


Enough potatoes for the meal can be 
added and cooked with the meat or the dish 
can be served as desired with diced, but- 
tered white or sweet potatoes, peas or caf- 
rots. 

Muskrat a la Terrapin 

Boil the meat in slightly salted water for 
about an hour or until tender but firm. 
Discard this cooking water. Pick the meat 
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off and cut into small pieces. Cover the 
bones with cold water and let simmer and 
then add this juice to the meat. Do not use 
the water in which the carcass was boiled 
at first. 

For each muskrat used hard-cook three 
or four eggs. Mash the yolks with two 
tablespoonfuls of butter, stir until smooth, 
add a level tablespoonful of mustard, a 
tablespoonful of flour, and about one half 
cup of cream. Add the chopped egg whites 
and pepper and salt to taste. Then add all 
of this to the muskrat meat and cook about 
fifteen to twenty minutes until thick. Be- 
fore serving add a glassful of sherry wine. 


Michigan Special 


After soaking overnight, disjoint and cut 
into pieces, put into fresh water and par- 
boil for five minutes. Drain and rinse the 
carcasses with warm water. Place in a 
roaster and cover with canned corn and a 
little water or milk (use two cans of corn 
to three muskrats). Add salt and pepper, 
three medium-sized onions, and two table- 
spoonfuls of butter. Place in a hot oven 
and stir the pieces as they brown. Bake 
about two and a half hours or until the 
meat is well-done. 


Layered Muskrat Meat and Corn 


Soak overnight in slightly salted water, 
drain and discard this water. Parboil for 
twenty minutes in fresh water seasoned with 
a little celery, onions, salt, and pepper to 
flavor. Pick off meat and then place in 
casserole layered with canned crushed corn 
(a layer of corn and then a layer of meat) 
topped off with the corn. Add a little milk, 
place in oven and bake until cooked and 
properly browned on top. 


Marsh Hare a la Louisianne 


Disjoint and soak legs of muskrats in 
vinegar for thirty minutes or more. Re- 
move from vinegar, salt and pepper well, 
and place in hot cooking oil and brown. 
Then remove to another pot filled with about 
two quarts of hot water. Chop fine a piece 
of celery, parsnip, and a small head of garlic. 
Brown chopped seasoning in the cooking 
oil in which meat was browned, add two 
cans of Delmonte sauce, and cook on slow 
fire for five minutes. Pour this sauce back 
into pot with the legs and cook over low 
heat until done, adding salt and pepper to 
taste, a teaspoonful of sugar, and a few 
sprigs of bayleaf. 


Muskrats German Style 
(Pickled Muskrats) 


Place whole carcass (minus the head) 
in crock or glass container in solution of a 
cup of water and a cup of cider vinegar 
with a tablespoonful of salt, mixed spices, 
and bayleaf. Let stand in a cold place for 
at least twenty-four and preferably forty- 
eight hours. Then simmer in the same 
mixture until tender. Remove meat, strain 
off the spices and bayleaf, and thicken the 
liquid with flour and water to the desired 
consistency. 

This dish is best served with potato 
dumplings. To make these dumplings fry 
a medium-sized onion in two tablespoons 
of fat and then pour over four cups of diced 
bread and mix by hand. Add one cup of 
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mashed potatoes and mix thoroughly. Then 
add two raw eggs and a half cup of flour 
and salt to taste. Lightly fashion into large 
balls and drop into boiling water in an un- 
covered pot or kettle for twenty minutes. 
Serve with brown gravy. 


Muskrat Meat Patties 


Soak overnight in slightly salted water. 
Drain and discard this water and parboil 
in fresh water until tender. Pick the meat 
off, run through meat grinder if desired, 
season with salt, pepper and onion, then 
mix with small amount of bread crumbs 
and fashion into patties. Dip patties into 
well-beaten egg, dip in crumbs, and fry in 
deep fat until brown. 


Muskrat Salad 


After soaking overnight in salted water, 
drain and boil in fresh water, seasoned with 
salt and pepper for flavoring, until meat is 
tender but firm. Pick meat off, cut into 
small pieces and prepare as with chicken or 
other meat salad. With Mayonnaise only 
added it can be used as a very tasty sand- 
wich spread. 


Muskrat Pie 

Soak overnight in slightly salted water. 
Drain, wipe the meat with a damp cloth, 
and cut into two or three pieces. Place in 
a kettle, barely covered with water, add a 
little salt and simmer one to two hours 
until the meat is tender. Drain and meas- 
ure the broth, and remove the meat from 
the bone in large pieces. Chop up an onion, 
a green pepper, and a half cup of parsley 
and cook for a few minutes in a skillet 
using several tablespoonfuls of butter or 
other fat, stirring frequently. For each cup 
of the broth, measure one and half table- 
spoonfuls of flour and mix well with the 
fat and seasonings. Add the broth and stir 
until thickened. Salt to taste and add a 
dash of Tabasco Sauce. Mix in the meal 
well and pour into individual baking dish. 
Cover with pastry and bake in a moderate 
oven until the crust is a golden brown. 
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Muskrat with Tomato Sauce 
Disjoint and cut into pieces two muskrats. 


- Place in a deep pan, cover well with water, 


add one-half teaspoonful of black pepper, 
a pinch of salt, one sliced onion, and cook 
about an hour or until thoroughly tender. 
Melt one-half cup of fat in a thick skillet. 
Place meat in the hot skillet, brown on one 
side, turn and immediately pour over same 
about two-thirds of a small sized bottle of 
catsup and a teaspoonful of Worcestershire 
Sauce. If desired, the pieces of onion saved 
from the first water and a small piece of 
celery can be added. Almost cover with 
water and let simmer until the gravy is 
thick enough to serve. 


Maryland Shredded Muskrat 

Soak two muskrats in slightly salted 
water for two days, changing the water twice 
a day. Cut up and boil in sufficient water 
only to cover. When tender, remove meat 
from the bones, and shred into small, nar- 
row pieces about two inches or less in length. 
Place in frying pan or other container with 
just enough of the liquor remaining from 
the boiling to cover, add two tablespoons 
of bacon drippings, a tablespoon of sage, 
a little cayenne, and salt and black pepper 
to taste. Place in oven, turn frequently 
until well-browned but still moist, and serve 
hot. 

Stewed Muskrat Liver 

Care must be taken to remove all gall 
bladders. Soak the livers overnight in fresh 
water. Simmer for ten minutes, draw off 
the water and then simmer again with a 
small piece of salt pork added. Then salt 
and pepper to taste, add sliced onion, and 
stew down, thickening the liquid with a 
little flour. 

Muskrat liver is somewhat grainy. It 
tastes quite like that of chicken and is much 
relished. 


Preserving Muskrat Meat 
During the trapping season the wives of 
trappers and farmers living on or near 
marsh areas where muskrats are produced 
(Continued on page 23) 





Photo by Roger Latham. 


The muskrat is principally a vegetarian and feeds on the roots and stems 
of aquatic plants, such as cattails, sedges, bulrushes, wild rice, pond lilies, 


and water weed. 
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The thoughts and efforts of all of us are 
rightly turned towards winning the war as 
quickly as possible. To accomplish this, we 
must bend every effort in that direction. 
Naturally, very little time remains for other 
matters. However, when you consider the 
best way to spend your few spare moments, 
you might give a thought to helping wildlife 
by planting Game Food Plots. 

This State has an enviable reputation for 
good hunting. Cooperation between the Game 
Commission and the sportsmen, plus ade- 
quate food and cover, have made this pos- 
sible. Naturally, to maintain good hunting 
conditions, work in that direction must con- 
tinue. We realize that, because of present 
world conditions, we cannot expect as much 
cooperation as formerly, but we solicit every- 
one who can possibly spare the time to plant 
or help to plant a Food Plot. 


Wildlife has to live despite the war. We 
need a few hours of recreation occasionally 
if we are to continue to give our best to any 
job. When the war has been brought to a 
successful conclusion, the boys returning 
home will need the relaxation and_ recreation 
which only hunting can afford. You can 
help assure this by planting or assisting to 
plant a Food Plot. 

If you cannot give the necessary time, per- 
haps you can pay a farmer to plant one or 
more food plots or pay him to leave a strip 
of corn or other grain close to a fence row, 
or other cover where it will do the most 
good. 

The Game Commission will do everything 
possible on the lands owned and leased for 
the hunters of the State. However, many 
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of our men have entered the Armed Forces 
and labor is difficult or even impossible to 
obtain. So, if wildlife is to be given the 
“break” it deserves, some way must be 
found to provide more food and cover on 
privately owned lands. 


Pennsylvania Game Food and 
Cover Plot Mixture 


During the past year, eight tons of the 
Pennsylvania Game Food and Cover Plot 
Mixture were planted by sportsmen and 
others in the State. Because of world con- 
ditions, arrangements were made this year 
to have only 2% tons of the mixture made 
up. As in the past, bids were received from 
a number of reliable seed houses, and the 
low bidder this year is the Wm. G. Scarlett 
& Company, 729-743 E. Pratt Street, Balti- 
more, Maryland. The price 7c per pound de- 
livered anywhere in the State. It is important 
to remember that they should receive your 
order before May 25, 1943. 

What it Contains. The mixture known as 
“Pennsylvania Game Food and Cover Plot 
Mixture,” as made up for planting in 1941, 
will contain the following grains in the 
amounts shown for each 100 pounds of mix- 
ture: 

Brown Corn (Dwarf Jap), 20 lbs.; Sorghum 
(Early Amber), 20 lbs.; Sudan Grass, 5 Ibs.; 
Buckwheat (Tartary), 5 Ilbs.; Sunflower 
(Small Branching), 8 lbs.; Hungarian Millet, 
5 lIbs.; Japanese Millet, 10 lbs.; Golden Mil- 
let, 10 Ibs.; Colby Milo, 8 lbs.; Kaffir Corn 
(Greeley or Highland), 6 lbs.; Rape (Dwarf 
Essex), 1 lb.; Hairy Vetch, 2 lbs. 

How to Plant. The mixture should be 
planted in plots of about one-quarter to one- 


A GAME FOOD PLOT 


By C. C. Frechurn 


half acre, preferably in long narrow strips. 
The plots should be located either in on 
adjacent to good natural cover, such as 
brushy ditch banks, fence rows, gulleys or 
woodlots. For best results fertilizer should 
be used on each plot. In some cases lime 
also is needed. Consult local agricultural 
leaders for advice as to the particular re- 
quirements in each locality. 

Not more than 8 or 10 pounds per acre 
should be sown broadcast on a prepared seed 
bed from about May 15 to June 15. Best 
results have been obtained from sowing by 
hand, as a drill does not distribute the 
various ingredients equally because of the 
different sized seeds. 

In order that our valuable wildlife will 
not be forgotten in the stress of activities 
at this time, it is hoped that all of you 
who used the seed in past years will again 
arrange for the planting of the food plot 
mixture during the coming Spring. 

Anyone interested in getting a supply of 
the seed mixture should order direct from 
the company mentioned above and send re- 
mittance with the order. Any additional in- 
formation which is not given on the circular 
will be furnished upon request to this office. 
Please remember that the material should 
be planted in good soil, and at the rate of 
not more than 8 or 10 pounds per acre. In 
the past many plots failed largely because 
the seed was sowed too thick, or on poor soil. 

More detailed information on the planting 
of food plots and improvement of living 
conditions for wildlife is contained in the 
Commission’s Bulletins No. 11 (More Food 
for Upland Game) and No. 16 (Wildlife in 
the Farm Program). Both of these bulletins 
are free and may be secured from the Harris- 
burg Office of the Game Commission. 

We wish to take this opportunity of ex- 
pressing our appreciation to the many groups 
and individuals who have assisted with this 
program last year. We sincerely hope that 
it will be continued this year. 





Photo by Dr. C. 8. Grabiak. 


Game Protector Elmer B. Thompson, Cambria 
County, 2d from left with local sportsmen and 
their children hauled 20 shocks of corn to the 
mountains with a tractor for game food, 
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Log of Rattlesnake Shac 


By A. £B. Champlain 


This is No. 10 in a series of Nature 
Stories by Dr. A. B. Champlain, 
State Entomologist 


OR miles up and down and across our 

valley, vegetation in vast tracts, lives 
and blooms. Growing timber, topped here 
and there by larger trees missed by the 
saw-mill crews of years before, tents the 
area. Countless shrubs and other plants, 
each, selective of locality or environment, fill 
in the scanty places or mat the forest floor. 
Also, Clarks Creek fed by numerous runs 
and cool springs, ambles and gurgles un- 
certainly among the bottom hillocks. These 
natural water ways spread out at various 
places into pools or marshes, where more 
discriminating forms of life. may flourish. 

Our camp, up a short way on the side 
of Stony Mountain, overlooks this territory. 
Stony is made up of acres of rocks near 
the top or upper steep, and is covered be- 
low with rock piles, interspersed with 
wooded areas. The terrain drops in grada- 
tion to meet the bottom land. Although at 
first glance you may think this expanse 
personifies peacefuJness, many forms of 
active life sheltered here, are at constant 
odds with their fellows, following their 
natural instincts to live and eat. Their 
activities exemplify the law that life feeds 
upon life, from*the most infinitesimal or- 
ganism to the rabbit, the hawk, the fox or 
the deer. 

Through our eyes, Nature with her magic 
wand of Springtime has transformed every 
tree into a city of life, teeming with busy 
“peoples.” These multitudes are bugs, bees, 
worms, birds or squirrels, all going about 
the business of their kinds. 

Every blossom becomes a storehouse of 
delights or a shelter for the insect hordes. 
Here they gather, dressed in velvet, gauze 
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Arbutus time! 


or armor-plate, each according to its own 
peculiar fashion. All help to pollinate the 
blooms in return for food or lodging, thus 
insuring to the plant, the production of 
fruits and seeds. 

Even the rock-piles, so seemingly bare 
and desolate, would upon closer examination 
reveal forests of minute plant forms. Be- 
neath these tiny shelters are microscopic 
inhabitants, just as full of life and desires 
as their larger prototypes. Also, beneath 
the sticks and stones, we might find won- 
drous subterranean lurkers, which carry 
out their destined purposes in the dark. 





Cowslips or marsh marigolds, 


Photo by F. J. W. Horich. 


































































Photo Dept. Agriculture. 


All these things in combination are the 
incentives that take us into the woods and 
the realm of the wild folks. Here we have 
our adventures in nature, recorded for your 
entertainment and information. 


April 

Gray squirrels are still the predominant 
animals around the camp. They haunt the 
feeders, hoping for an extra “hand out” of 
corn or bread, to go along with the buds 
that now make up their usual diets. We 
have seen as many as a dozen grays wander- 
ing about the premises on a Sunday morning. 
Red squirrels come around occasionally, but 
they are in the minority. 

Rabbits now appear in the clearing, to 
eat up the early green things which are 
usually in advance here, of the general 
forest floor growth. We have recorded baby 
rabbits in the vicinity on April 22. Deer 
appear along the road or below camp where 
we may watch them from the window. 
A doe and fawn were seen April 6. 

Now for that questionable harbinger of 
spring, the Groundhog. Our earliest wood- 
chuck record over the years, was April 6. 
From the 11th-of this month to the 20th 
are indicated our most frequent early ob- 
servations. 

An occasional racoon was sighted around 
camp during April, probably a wise old 
settler who knew how to circumvent the 
dogs or traps of the open season. 

Among local reptiles encountered during 
the month we have the black snake. April 
14th was the first record. Water snakes 
were seen along the creek also on this date. 
There is one entry concerning the blue- 
tailed lizard, basking in the sun on a rock 
April 18. 

April is quite an interesting bird month. 
(Continued on page 20) 








Dr. Darlington R. Kulp Cc 
President First 


Directors Meeting 


ELEGATES to the 12th annual meeting 

of the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Sportsmen’s Clubs met in Harrisburg on 
February 12 and 13, heard reports from the 
Chairmen of its various committees, voted 
on 44 resolutions of one kind or another 
affecting the conservation program of the 
Commonwealth, and elected officers for the 
current year. 

The Board of Directors met at the Penn- 
Harris Hotel on Friday morning, Feb- 
ruary 12, and discussed various House and 
Senate Bills pertinent to Fish, Game and 
Forestry and took the following action. 

Senate Bill No. 10 pertaining to a State 
Commission to plan public works which 
would affect the Sportsmen in as much 
as it would create employment and be 
used for the building of dams and conser- 
vation of the forests. Approved. 

Senate Bill No. 57 pertaining to acid-mine 
drainage. Approved. 

House Bill No. 92 amended the trespassing 
act—referred to the Legislative Committee 
to be watched. Referred. 

House Bill No. 99 which would give free 
fishing licenses to any one who is connected 
with the armed forces of the United States 
or who is a recipient of public assistance 
such as an aged person. Rejected. 

House Bill No. 123 which would make it 
mandatory to have delinquent dependent 
and neglected children under 16 years of 
age given a hearing before a magistrate, 
alderman, or justice of the peace instead 
of being taken before a judge as is now 
done in juvenile cases. Rejected. 

Senate Bill No. 28. This Bill would make 
it unlawful for any county treasurer or 
other person authorized by law to issue 
resident hunting or fishing licenses to issue 
such licenses to persons over the age of 21 
other than those residents of the first-class 
school district unless such persons shall 
have paid the per capita tax for school 
purposes assessed against them. Rejected. 

Senate Bill No. 78 increasing fishing li- 
censes 50 cents to be earmarked exclusively 
for acquisition of fishing waters. Approved. 
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olin Reed Clair 


Vice-President 

House Bill No. 147 that any person, cor- 
poration, association, partnership or club 
who or which has leased or secured or 
hereafter leases or secures land or rights 
in lands adjacent to or within which are 
such waters* shall be permitted to fish or 
angle from such lands only if duly licensed 
members of the general public are given 
such access to the lands as is necessary to 
all lawful fishing therefrom. Approved. 

House Bill No. 100 which is the same as 
House Bill No. 99 except that it issues free 
hunting licenses also. Rejected. 

Senate Bill No. 1103 of January 3, 1941, 
pertaining to the issuing of free licenses 
to those over 65 years of age was discussed 
and Mr. Reed moved, seconded by Mr. 
Cooper that this Bill be opposed if it was re- 
introduced at this session. 

General Convention 

The main program of the Federation was 
held in the Forum of the Educational Build- 
ing on February 13, at which time a synop- 
sis of its program during the past year 
was outlined. It will be remembered that 
at its meeting a year ago the Federation 
sponsored two. special programs, namely, 
a Post-War Program bearing on National 
Defense and designed to create more out- 
door facilities for the people of the Com- 
monwealth, and a Farmer Cooperative Har- 
vesting Program sponsored in an effort to 
assist landowners who lacked the necessary 
labor to harvest their crops in behalf of 
the war effort. The latter program while 
not 100% successful, nevertheless was re- 
ceived favorably and carried out insofar as 
it was physically possible for cooperating 
associations and individual members _ to 
do so. 

Resolutions 
Resolutions in brief voted upon at the 


conference are as follows: 
Fish Resolutions 
1. Recommending an increase of 50 cents for 
fishing licenses, such increase to be ear-marked 
for stream improvement, mine sealing, building 
dams, lakes or ponds or acquiring them, and 
acquiring and maintaining public fishing waters. 


* Applies to waters stocked with fish furnished 
by the Commonwealth. 





Groover 
Second Vice-President 





Dr. C. A. Mortimer 
Secretary-Treasurer 


2. Recommending that the Commission be em- 
powered by Legislation, or a Reversal of Attorney 
General’s opinion, to expend funds for enforcing 
the Pure Streams Law and eliminating pollution. 

3. The Federation reaffirmed its Resolution 
No. 26, adopted in 1940, requesting the Commis- 
sion to appoint a regular Fish Warden for every 
county. 

4. Recommending that the Commission assisted 
by the Federation create lakes and ponds for 
stocking large mouth bass and provide ample 
shade trees around these areas. 

5. Requesting the Commission to resume the 
practice of netting fish from Lake Erie for stock- 
ing purposes. 

6. Recommending Legislature give the Commis- 
sion discretionary power to close a trout stream 
that is stocked during the regular open season 
for a period not to exceed 5 days. 

7. Recommending that the Commission increase 
the number of fish bait and bait fish permitted 
licensed dealers because the present quota is in- 
adequate to meet the demand. 


Game Resolutions . 

8. Recommending that the skunk season remain 
the same as in 1942. 

9. Recommending that Article 6, Section 694 of 
the Game Laws be amended to read as follows: 
“In any county of this Commonwealth, the Com- 
mission may, through their salaried officers set 
aside certain Beaver colonies, and prohibit all 
trapping within their dams and immediate vicinity, 
upon lands open to public hunting and trapping, 
by prominently posting said Beaver colonies dur- 
ing any open season for Beaver trapping in this 
Commonwealth. Any person violating any of 
the provisions of this section shall be subject to 
the penalties hereinafter provided.” 

10. Recommending that the sale of hides of 
legally killed deer be permitted. 

11. Urging the Commission to supplement its 
game feeding program by planting game lands 
and other State owned areas with nut trees, 
berry bushes, etc., for wildlife. 

12. Requesting the Commission to establish wild 
turkey propagating areas in those counties where 
there are wild turkeys but as yet no propagating 
areas. 

13. Requesting the Commission to supplement 
its game food program by paying farmers to 
set aside and plant areas to game food with seed 
furnished by the Commission. 

14. Recommending that the season on snowshoe 
rabbits be open for a period of 15 days during 
January. 

15. Requesting the Commission to continue the 
use of vulcanized fibre hunting licenses after 
the war. 

16. Suggest the Commission adopt a_ policy 
whereby officials of County Units will receive 
notification of any intended change in the Com- 
mission’s field personnel. 

(Continued on page 31) . 
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“I have read all your letters and under- 
stand, as my experiences in World War No. 
1 were substantially the same during the 
bleak winter of 1918, your yearnings to re- 
turn to your tasks here at home. We hope 
that yearning will soon be realized. 


“On January 17 and 18 I hied myself to 
the wilderness areas of Cameron and Potter 
Counties with a quantity of feed for the 
wildlife. My youngest son, Robert, soon 
thirteen, accompanied me the 18th. We 
sought the solemn places where God and His 
handiwork is omnipresent. While there a 
silent prayer was offered for you all. My 
oldest son, Maurice, Jr.. who was twenty 
on January 14 is already in Military Service. 
His absence vividly recalls the many days 
he accompanied me while feeding game dur- 
ing bleak winter days, from the time he was 
four years old. He and the feed both rode 
my back as I shuffled along on my snow- 
shoes when the snow was too deep to travel 
otherwise. 


“Sometime in the future men’s hearts will 
become leavened and the evils—we hope— 
will be removed. The war will end and the 
compromising will of God will reign. In 
the meantime those of us remaining at our 
posts here shall do our best to maintain your 
Great Big Out-of-Doors, that God given 
heritage, most solemnly dedicating ourselves 
to that duty we owe to you.”—M. E. Sher- 
man, Field Division Supervisor, Division 
un” 


“Well, its no longer a military secret that 
we are here in New Caledonia, not far from 
Noumea. It is against rules and regulations 
to say just what kind of work we are doing 
so it will have to suffice to say that we are 
working darn hard and that while its not the 
type of work we anticipated, it is important 
that it be done with all the speed possible. 


“This island here is no bargain, but com- 
pared to other islands north of here it is 
Heaven, except for the mosquitoes. The 
place is quite beautiful with rather sharp 
little mountain peaks rearing their heads 
perhaps 1500 feet above the sea. The plant 
and animal life is quite strange to me. Coco- 
nuts and a few pineapples grow here and 
can be bought for about five times their 
value. They have some screwball birds 
here. One in particular has markings sim- 
ilar to those of the mocking bird but with a 
shorter tail. He has the jerky flight of a 
flicker, walks around like a crow, is a little 
larger than a blackbird and has a song that 
sounds like a medley of four or five birds 
with a couple of extra notes thrown in for 
complete confusion. 


“Oh yes, the people! Well, the whites here 
seem to be all French that never learned 
to talk much American. I guess they are all 
right but I have had no real chance to get 
acquainted with them. You see we only get 
four-hour liberty about once in a blue moon 
and I don’t give a hoot about it, for the town 
of Noumea, which I think is the largest on 
the island, has about as much to offer in 
the way of stores and entertainment as some 
of our little 2x4 backwoods towns. I imag- 
ine this would be a far more enjoyable place 
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in peace-time when things are not so 
crowded. 

“There are quite a few Javanese here and 
they are pretty friendly but are difficult to 
converse with. 

“The most interesting people I have met 
are the ‘Charlies’, They are from different 
tribes from various parts of the island, and 
these tribes practiced cannibalism consider- 
ably less than one hundred years ago. These 
husky black boys are very friendly and as 
we go thru town each day on our way to 
work we call to them from the truck with 
a loud ‘Hi Ya, Cholly’ and they grin and 
wave back and yell ‘Hi Ya, Joe” A few of 
them can talk a little English but between 
our lousy French and a little sign language, 











Wildlife Week 


Wildlife Restoration Week for 1943 
will begin with the advent of Spring on 
Sunday, March 21, and continue through 
to the 27th. For further information 
about this annual stimulation to the cause 
of wildlife restoration write to L. W. 
Wendt, Secretary, National Wildlife Fed- 
eration, 1212 |6th St., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C., or David A. Aylward, Presi- 
dent, 20 Spruce St., Boston, Mass. 




















we understand each other pretty well. They 
often help us in our work and are good guys 
to work. They are keen to learn anything 
new. They love to watch the boys shoot 
crap or play put and take or cards. They 
laugh or shake their heads as a fellow wins 
or loses. All in all they have a good sense 
of humor. 

“Writing time here is a scarce article so 
I am afraid this note will have to cover a 
lot of territory. One special thing I do not 
mean to skimp on is the gratefulness I wish 
I could express to so many of your folks 
at home who were so thoughtful as to re- 
member to express your best wishes of the 
season to a guy so far away. It is a wonder- 
ful feeling to get a stack of cards from the 
boys with whom you have worked. You 
can’t help but wonder once in a while if you 
have been forgotten but you folks certainly 
banished any ‘doubts when our Christmas 
mail rolled in the other day. I certainly 
hope you will do your best to relay my most 
sincere thanks to everyone who didn’t for- 
get to remember. Ill do my best to write 
them if and when time permits but our 
hours are long and strenuous.” C. Gordon 
Kriebel, P2c, C-4, Navy 8110 c/o Fleet Post- 
office, San Francisco, Cal. 


“Received your letter upon my arrival at 
the Naval Air Station, Kanehohe Bay. I 
have seen quite a bit of territory on the 
West Coast since I left my former address 
and have enjoyed the trip. The scenery 
here is very beautiful with its tall mountains 
and sunsets and is something I will never 
forget."—C. Sp. (G)—W. A. Moyer, Gun- 
nery School, U. S. Naval Air Station, Kane- 
hohe Bay, Territory of Hawaii. 

“My Battalion Commander gave me the 
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BE WITH THE BOYS IN THE SERVICE & B 


rare opportunity of attending the Field Ar-|} 
I had wanted to attend this || 


tillery School. 
school for a long time. 


all doors and windows open in the barracks. 
The meals are excellent. 


“We go to class at 8:45 p.m. and never get 


through until 9:30 in the evening., I am | 


very much interested in the work so I can 
keep up in my studies. 


“Fort Sill is rather an old establishment. |! 


We have as our Guard House an old home 
that has small cells in the cellar. One of 
these cells was used to hold the notorious 
Geronimo, for seven years. 
of time he was so broken in spirit that he 
died. You will recall that he was the 
famous Apache Chief.”—Corporal Roy W. 
Trexler, E.S.C., P.O.T.-371, Class No. 30, Fort 
Sill, Oklahoma. 


“I can comment a little on my recent ac- 
tivities here. It has been my pleasure to be 
assisting the Company clerk for some time 
now, and in the comparatively short time 
much has been learned that will be of great 
benefit to me later on. The military legal 
procedure, i.e., trials, etc., interest me great- 
ly. I note they are slightly different from 
the methods we used, yet, at the same time 
there are quite a few similarities; also the 
military correspondence office methods, filing 
systems. Well, to sum it up, I’m getting a 
liberal education. 

“I had a little information on your recent 
hunting season. I was thinking about it a 
lot. Two of my brothers were lucky enough 
to get furloughs during November, and 
managed to do several days of hunting 
while they were home. I bet that chance 
was appreciated more so than ever before. 
My brothers are all in the States, the last 
I heard. 

“The hour of 10:45 p.m. has come and so 
I must close for this time. If you can spare 
the time I would like to hear how things 
are going ‘back there’. Tell the folks I said 
hello.”—Pvt. Martin L. Shaffer, Co. B, 33d 


Inf., A.P.O. 870, c/o Postmaster, New York, 
New York. 


“I received your Christmas card Decem- 
ber 27. It sure has traveled. First it went 
to Ft. McClellan, Alabama, then to New 
York, then across the Atlantic to Northern 
Africa, and to me. Quite a distance for 
1%c postage, isn’t it? 

“I’m very sorry I neglected to tell you of 
my change in address. Soon after I had last 
written to you from Fort McClellan, I was 
sent to Fort Dix, New Jersey, where I stayed 
for a few months, then was shipped over- 
seas. I’m with the 213th Coast Artillery 
Anti-Aircraft Regiment. We are now lo- 
cated in French North Africa. It is quite 
an interesting place, with a modern city, 
Arabs, and French and Spanish people mak- 
ing up the population. The chief crops seem 
to be oranges, tangerines and wine. The 
oranges and tangerines are delicious, and 
cheap, so we eat a lot of them. I'd rather 
not say anything about the wine!”—Pvt. 
George W. Levis, Btry. A, 213th C.A. (AA), 
A.P.O. 668, c/o Postmaster, New York, New 
York. 

(Continued on page 32) 


“The weather is very mild, in fact we have | 
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daylight hours. The walls of the lodge are 
rather thick, providing protection from pred- 
ators, the cold of winter, and the heat of 
summer. 

Their food consists of bark and small twigs 
of aspen, maple, willow, birch, alder, dog- 
wood, hazlenut, cherry, sycamore, elm, red 
cedar, box elder, oak, and corn. In summer, 
when tree cutting is at a minimum, a large 
from water and that food available from 
different sized aspens is as follows: 


D. B. H. Average Twig and Bark 
(inches) Weight—Ounces 
1 23 
80 
310 
470 
770 
1150 
2200 


As the cruising radius, up and down stream, 
is about half a mile and the beaver will 
travel an average of 267 feet from water 
for food, we should take the area within 
these limits in computing the food avail- 
able for the animals in one colony. In mak- 
ing the survey we should keep in mind the 
fact that, if the colony is to be maintained 
indefinitely, only the annual increment of 
aspen can be used as food. Due to other food 
eaten, the carrying capacity will be some- 
what greater than appears from the aspen 
calculations alone. Composition of aspen by 
age groups proposed as optimum for man- 
agement are: 
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Age 
Quantity (years) 
yy, 0- 5 
yy 5-10 
yy 10-15 
\%y 15-20 
¥, 20-25 


The American Beaver 





The otter is reputed to be the chief enemy of the beaver. 





(Continued from page 5) 


The beaver trout relationship is a con- 
troversial subject, but I believe that with 
proper study of the question and education 
of both parties involved, that a program can 
be worked out satisfactory to both sides. It 
is entirely wrong for the trapper to believe 
that beavers have no detrimental effect on 
trout streams and trout; on the other hand, 
it is just as wrong for the trout fisherman 
to believe that beavers can do no good. They 
may cause harm on a trout stream by one 
or more of the following: 


1. Due to slowing water, beaver dams may 
cause water to be warmed beyond the 
point of tolerance of trout. 

2. By destroying shade, water may be 
warmed even after the dam is no longer 
in use. 

3. Dams may cause a barrier in the spawn- 
ing run of trout. 

4. Dams may cause the bottoms to be- 
come choked by debris, thus destroying 
adequate sub-stratum for the produc- 
tion of aquatic fish food. 

5. May bring about a change in amount 
of dissolved minerals and gasses in the 
water. 


Advantages of beaver dams on trout streams: 


1. In extremely cold water streams beaver 
ponds may raise the temperature suffi- 
ciently to increase the growth rate of 
trout. 

2. Provide deep water on small streams. 

3. May form permanent pools. 

To think that the above advantages and 

disadvantages will hold true for all streams 


is pure folly. A rather careful evaluation of 
the effect of beaver dams must be made on 
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ch individual stream to determine its good 
bad effects. 
Without a doubt, beavers are present on 
any streams on which they are detrimental 
trout, but I believe that we could add 
aterially to the total beaver population by 
troducing them to streams on which no 
arm would be done. Dean R. L. Watts of 
e Pennsylvania State College found in a 
tudy of the migration and growth of trout 
at trout seldom enter and leave small 
eeder streams, which streams were sup- 
osed to be the spawning bed providing a 
urplus of trout for the parent stream. It 
as also found in this same study that food 


lwas not present in large enough quantities 


in these small streams to support the large 
numbers of trout found there and as a result 
the trout grew very slowly, few of them at- 
taining the legal size of six inches, in Penn- 
sylvania. 

Why then, not take advantage of these 
waters by introducing beavers? They would 
not conflict with the trout fisherman, as he 
gets few legal trout from these waters and 
they do not provide trout for the parent 
stream. In fact, they would likely have a 
distinct advantage in that they would make 
for deeper holes, thus providing a greater 
volume for those trout to feed in. Many 
such streams are present in Pennsylvania. I 
have in mind a small stream in Clinton 
County on which I fished for many years. 
On the upper reaches of this stream it was 
unusual to see trout of more than four or 
five inches. A pair of beavers built a dam 
and the following year several nice catches 
were taken from this dam. For six years 
this same dam was very productive of nice 
trout, but after the beavers were taken in 
the open trapping season the dam dried up 
and it again was impossible to take legal 
trout in this vicinity. No apparent harm was 
visible because of this dam, but a definite 
advantage was. 

For stocking this kind of stream I suggest 
the live trapping of beavers from over popu- 
lated areas, from areas on which there is a 
conflict with the farm use of land, and from 
streams on which the animals conflict with 





the trout. To trap beavers the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission has developed a fine trap 
designed to take them alive; this trap has 
proven very successful and practical. After 
all beavers are removed from a dam, it, too, 
should be removed, either by tearing it out, 
or better still, by blowing it out. 
Pennsylvania has controlled the beaver in 
the past chiefly by regulating the trapping, 
by transferring them from unsuited areas 
to areas on which there will be no conflict, 
and by good law enforcement. These con- 
trols are sufficient and elastic enough to use 
on a higher beaver population, thus making 
possible the maintenance of a _ population 
with a maximum, relatively stable surplus. 
The remaining two beaver problems; estab- 
fishing a population where they have been 
exterminated or the population has been re- 
duced below the carrying capacity, and the 
conflict with farm use of valley land, can 
be taken care of by trapping and transferring. 
The government is spending millions of 
dollars each year by building dams for flood 
control. Why not let our beaver friend help 
in this work by building the dams for us 
and at a negligible cost? Soil conservation- 
ists cry about loss of top soil. Would beaver 
dams not help prevent this valuable soil 
from flowing into the ocean? Might not an 
old abandoned beaver dam provide feeding 
places for such game birds as the American 
Woodcock? Might not a large beaver dam 
provide resting and nesting sites for water- 
fowl? Surely an animal as interesting as 
the beaver, an animal that is worth from 
twenty to forty-five dollars, an animal that 
may have advantages not yet investigated, 
is worthy of more consideration in its man-: 
agement. 


The photo series depicted on 
these two pages show a beaver in the 
act of slapping the water with its 
tail as a danger signal. Enlarged 


from. 35mm motion picture nega- 
tive. 





Beavers frequently build their dams near the headwaters of mountain streams, providing 
of course sufficient natural food is available, 
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The Log of Rattlesnake Shack 





In the Spring when green vegetation is scanty and the forest floor is cluttered with dry 
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menace—forest fire—may crop up at any moment, 


Early any morning the drumming of the 
cock grouse may be heard in the distance. 
Winter birds which remain with us during 
the month are recorded as follows—downy 
and hairy woodpecker, cardinal, titmouse, 
ruby and golden crowned kinglet, purple 
finch, brown creeper, nuthatch and the 
crows. Juncos have been seen in flocks up 
to the 13th of April, while robins, doves and 
flickers at this time appear in numbers to 
take up their abode in the area until fall 
time. Phoebes now build nests in the shed, 
or on beams beneath the bridge over the 
creek. The whip-poor-wills drop into the 
vicinity around the 19th. 


Yellow bellied sapsuckers appear from 
the 8th to the 11th, and immediately turn 
their attention to. our Chinese elms. These 
trees, which they seem to especially prefer, 
are marked and scarred from yearly attacks. 
Each spring, the fresh wounds caused by 
the feeding habits of the sapsuckers, pro- 
vide a feast of leaking sap for countless 
insect guests. Flies, wasps, butterflies and 
many crawling “bums,” congregate on the 
tree trunks for liquid refreshments. 


Statistics are generally pretty dry, but 
we must include a few first records. Birds 
noted during April are as follows; Warblers; 
black and white 23rd, black throated blue 
28th, myrtle 29th, yellow palm 13th, oven 
bird 10th, water thrush along our spring 
stream 20th; Sparrows; Song Iist to 13th, 
white throat 13th, fox sparrows and tree 
sparrows in April to the 14th, miscellaneous; 
Chewink 26th, virio 22nd, fly catchers 14th 
to 29th, hermit thrush 15th, wood thrush 
30th. Flocks of wild geese were seen going 
north as late as April 24th. 

One interesting note is a record of the 
mating flight of the male woodcock. Many 


a nice point of etiquette is involved in this 
activity, accompanied by peculiar noises on 
the ground and in the air. This occurred 
during the evening on April 18. 

To most persons insects are a queer lot 
that should be shunned or squashed. To us 
they are neighbors to be investigated and 
understood. We will not worry you with 
details of countless specimens of six-legged 
creatures trapped, collected or observed. 
Many of them furnish new records for 
Pennsylvania and repose in the insect col- 
lection of our State Department of Agri- 
culture. Other specimens of interesting in- 
sects have been passed on to students and 
institutions elsewhere, including the United 
States National Museum. However, w2 
would like to call attention to a few out- 
standing April insect examples. 


Various species of mosquitoes appear in 
the spring around camp. They breed in 
the marshes or stagnant pools along the 
creek. Male mosquitoes remain in these 
situations and feed upon the moisture of 
plant life, or sap from a wounded tree and 
never a drop of blood do they take. The 
female it is, who with bloodthirsty intent, 
tackles the warm blooded animals for their 
life fluid. 


Black flies or buffalo gnats and later the 
punkies or no-see-ums and deer flies that 
infest our forest areas, cast a shadow over 
the thrills and pleasures of out-of-door 
recreation. We bushwhackers with a thick 
or leathery epidermis do not mind them so 
much, but they ruin the outing in spring- 
time for many’ of our guests. There are 
methods of circumventing these determined 
pests, although some of them are said to 
be as bad as the “critters” themselves. 
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leaves and fallen branches that dread fee 


Proper clothing may help during the time/ 
of heavy infestation, but who, may I ask, ra! 
wants to wear proper clothing way out here. W 
Head nets or veils have been recommended) sp 
and various dopes improvised. These form-) th 
ulae may be had by consulting local libraries) A; 
for books on the subject, as well as persons U 
familiar with these compounds. Fr 

Our black flies (Simulium sp.) become 





prevalent during early April and continue = 
to a greater or lesser extent throughou! 
the month. Their exasperating habit of r 


getting into the eyes, nose and mouth, or) 
crawling through the hair, gives them a) ‘h 
real bad reputation. Not only this, they add) vé 
insult to injury by biting us in the mean-) bu 
time. Adult black flies lay their eggs in} an 
moist situations in or along streams, where’ fo 
the larvae that hatch from these eggs, take) TI 
up their abode, attached to stones, sticks qu 


































Photo by C. Gordon Krieble. 
Cock robin—harbinger of spring. 
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Ed. Rudy, Inspector, Dept. of Forests and Waters. 


or debris in the stream. You should look 
for the larvae in places where the swift 
water churns and spills over the rocks, 
leaves, and sticks—here they live and grow, 
feeding upon the minute plant or animal life 
swept to them by the currents. 

Criorhina nigriventris is the name of a 
rare fly that occurs in our mountain area. 
Way back in 1911 it was described as a 
species new to Science by W. R. Walton a* 
that time with our State Department of 
Agriculture, now an Entomologist with the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
For a long time this type specimen was the 
only one in any collection. Now late in 
any April, when the wild gooseberries bloom 
among the rocks on the mountainside in 
Clarks Valley, we may capture a few of 
these interesting creatures. Criorhina nigri- 
ventris is about the size and bulk of a 
bumble bee, which it ‘resembles somewhat, 
and occurs with these bees as they search 
for sweets in the tiny gooseberry blossoms. 
They flit and dart about, and it requires 
quite some skill with the net to land one. 
On several occasions amateur assistants 
have been disconcerted upon capturing an 
individual, to find a real bee with a hot 
tail. 

Then we have corners where butterflies 
love to congregate, they at least do us no 
bodily damage and like the flowers that 
bloom in the springtime, add a nice dash 
of color to the landscape. Also, the April 
earth yields the adults of many hibernating 
forms of insect life, beetles, bugs and other 
crawling creatures. Moths emerge from 
pupae in the ground, or from cocoons at- 
tached to twigs. They fly about the opening, 
and unfolding foliage to place eggs where 
their offspring, the little caterpillars, will 
find a table set for summer meals. 

Blooms of the crocus and the daffodil open 
the April season in the shack clearing. Of 
course we planted them here. Crocuses 
make a nice tidbit for rabbits and other 
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animals but daffodils are not bothered at 
all. Along the spring stream in front of 
camp, a golden margin of cowslips or marsh 
marigolds makes a striking color scheme 
of green and gold that is bound to attract 
the eye of all, and these plants continue to 
bloom throughout the month. Also the tiny 
yellow flowers of the spice-bush appear early 
and make their impressions in the landscape. 


Later in April masses of dog-tooth violets, 
which really belong to the lily family, are 
to be found along the swamp edge, and as 
we arrive at the peak of.April’s possibilities 
many more blossoms stand out in splashes of 
color against the background of winter’s 
sombre remains. Now arbutus flowers hide 
their beauty and fragrance beneath the 
cluster of leaves of the spreading plant; 
the anemones with dainty grace, push above 
the winter litter. Close to camp the white 
trillium blooms along the back of our little 
stream, the earth held tight in places by low 
creeping myrtle, now covered with light 
blue bell-shaped flowers. Bloodroot clusters 
appear for a brief time, each blossom with 
white or pink petals that open to the sun- 
light and shut at dusk. In the forest strik- 
ing white patches indicate the Service- 
berry tree, or Shad Bush, with flowers un- 
furled, standing out here and there all over 
the area. Near the end of the month our 
wild apple and cherry trees begin to bloom, 
accompanied by the musical hum of insects 
attracted there. Now our bare and desolate 
hills and valley are converted into a new 
fairyland of bright interest. 

Among the hazards of our mountain region 
we must mention forest fires. In the spring- 
time when the green vegetation is scanty 
and the forest floor cluttered with dry leaves 
and fallen branches, this dread menace 
may come upon us. Now we rely upon the 
ceaseless surveillance of trained persons to 
spot and circumvent such calamities. In 
our territory we must mention the activities 
of Ed. Rudy, Inspector in the Harrisburg 
district, Department of Forest and Waters. 
Be it day or night, Rudy and his assistants 
are ever alert to protect our woods, our 
camp, our animals and wildlife with the 
knowledge they have gained by many years 
of experience. Ed Rudy has helped us over 
many such difficulties and we here express 
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Criorhina nivriventris Walton. A _ rare 
about 2/3 natural size. 
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our appreciation to him for this and other 
favors as applied to our camp area. 

Our lowest temperatures over the April 
weekends at camp were 24° to 28°, while 
34° to 48° were most often recorded. Our 
highest record from the shack book for this 
month was 78°. 


Your Heritage 


EDWARD T. RUDY, Inspector, 
Dept. or Forests & Waters, Harrisburg, Pa. 


HEN God created the Earth and know- 

ing all things before hand, he also 
knew that just the bare soil would be a 
desolate, unhealthy, unproductive place for 
the inhabitants to live, so he covered the 
Earth with a vast forest of beautiful trees, 
wild flowers and plant life, and placed there- 
in the many kinds of animals and birds and 
wild life. These forests would purify the 
air, supply wood for tools, homes, control 
the run off of rainfall maintaining the 
cool clear water in springs and rivers, sup- 
ply wood for the altars of sacrifice, the wood 
for the Ark and Temples, and homes and 
food for the wildlife, also medicines from 
the trees and herbs for the ills of the people. 
This great gift of God to Man (the forests) 
has been passed down to us thru the thou- 
sands of years since creation, a heritage to 
be conserved and used for the benefits of 
man. 

The forests are the greatest natural re- 
source of any Nation, State or community 
and must be protected from destruction by 
fire and careless lumbering. Idle acres must 
be planted, so that our children and chil- 
dren’s children throughout the coming gen- 
erations may have a better land in which 
to live, always keeping in mind the fact 
that our forests provide health, recreation, 
hunting, fishing, camping, work for thou- 
sands of people. 

Now more than ever before the protection 
of our forest and the conservation of its 
resources is necessary, so that its products 
cam be used in the manufacture of the 
many things that are needed in our all-out 
war with the Axis powers. For when the 
forests are destroyed it not only deprives 
the community of its many benefits but also 
destroys the trees and plant life and wild 
animals and birds, from which the Nation 
gets material for ship timbers, plane parts, 
gun caissons, airplanes, gun stocks, pon- 
toons, barracks, medicine, stretchers, splints, 
bandages, paper, food, fur for warm cloth- 
ing, and many other things. 

For many years in Pennsylvania there 
has been a volunteer army of approximately 
3800 local forest fire wardens and _ 35.000 
crewmen, some of whom are women. The 
only compensation received by this group 
is a small hourly rate while actually fighting 
fire. They are citizens who realize the 
need of our forests and are willing to drop 
everything and answer the call for fire. 
When not fighting fires they are. trying 
to educate their neighbors in forest pro- 
tection. But with all the combined efforts 
of this group and the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Forests and Waters we still have 
in Pennsylvania an average of 3500 forest 
fires destroying from 65,000 to 100,000 acres 


(Continued on page 32) 
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THE LAST DAYS OF ROCK SHANTY 
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Photo by the Author. 


Rock Shanty—now a memory. 


HAT section of brush covered, rock 

strewn land, known as the North Shaw- 
mut Area, in Elk County, lingers in my 
memory as being the finest deer hunting 
country the State of Pennsylvania had to 
offer at the time I write of. The steep, 
rugged hillsides, held together by immense 
thickets of laurel and rhododendron, were 
favorite haunts of not only deer, but grouse, 
snowshoe hares and cottontails, as well as 
foxes and weasels. 

From Rock Shanty one could wander in 
almost any direction to find small but turbu- 
lent little streams whose icy waters splashed 
and gurgled over great dark moss covered 
stones to rest in a deep shady pool below. 

These streams contained many brook trout. 
Not big tackle busters, but small gamy 
fellows ranging in size to ten inches. 

To us, this land seemed a natural heritage, 


THE CANINE 


‘Dear Mr. Stineman: There have been 
a number of advanced ideas adopted by the 
Sportsmen, such as the purchase of sports- 
men owned and controlled land, the estab- 
lishment of small game propagating areas, 
and the last one The Special Dog Training 
Area. 

“These areas are propagating areas in the 
same sense as the others with several ex- 
ceptions. The dog breeders and those in- 
terested in the development of dogs as trailers 
and finders of game have never had sufficient 
time to do this work until the establishment 
of these areas. 

“Young dogs should be kept working dur- 
ing the bare ground months. The regular 
training time includes about three months of 
snow covered ground, and this condition 
makes for poor training. 

“Those charged with the control of these 
special areas must keep them stocked with 
game as well as provide the land and keep 
it posted. They are interested in the game 


though the title lay in the hands of the 
Shawmut Mining Company, who, for some 
reason, tolerated our habitation thereon. 

Rock Shanty was, I must admit, an eye- 
sore. Clapped together of hardwood boards 
and slabs, it was loosely held in shape by 
thick black roofing paper tacked heavily 
around the outside. 

The inside was little better. Discarded 
paper cartons had been taken apart and 
tacked haphazardly on all of the four walls. 
Years of seasoning with smoke from the 
ancient range had given the paper cartons 
just the proper color, and odor. Porcupines 
entering the shack through broken windows 
in the summer months, regularly kept the 
floor leveled off and occasionally chewed 
the back off a chair, or a leg from the teble. 
But we loved it! 


CORNER  . 


Did You Know That? 
By W. W. BRITTON 
1. A male swan is called a, COB 
2. A female swan is called a, PEN 
3. A young swan is called a, CYGNET 
4. Mourning doves are 90 percent vege- 
tarians 
5. A young snowshoe hare is called a, 
Leveret 





and keep vermin controlled or removed. 
“Good hunting is provided for those in- 
terested in shooting game around these areas 
too. Most beaglers do very little shooting. 
They get their sport by producing better 
gunning dogs, and have a supply available 
for the hunters who have no time nor in- 
clination to do this training for themselves. 
“Those interested in the production of 
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By Lewis D. Reddinger 


The annual deer season usually found ten | 
or twelve of us walking on each other and 
sleeping three-deep to a bunk. Perceive if 
you can, ten men crammed into a shoe box 
in the pre-dawn hours of the first day of 
deer season. Two of us trying madly to get 
breakfast and at the same time scrambling 
vainly to keep from being trod on by eight 
rarin’-to-go deer slayers, who were busily 


engaged in disengaging each other’s socks, | 
boots, shirts and other items of apparel and | 


equipment. But we loved it! 


All through the day, a gallon pot of coffee 
was kept steaming on the stove for the bene- | 
fit of all and sundry who chanced to call. In 7 











payment for a cup of hot coffee, each guest , 


was asked to keep the fire going and the pot é 


boiling. It worked out fine. : 
As the years passed by, the gang dwindled 
away one by one. Several of the older ones 


aE a 


have crossed into the Great Beyond. Others | 


moved away to distant parts of the country. 
One is‘now in the Navy somewhere in the 
Pacific. Another is serving his country as a 
lieutenant in the U. S. Army Air Force. 
The camp, finally abandoned by her crew, 
stood for years in a little clearing, the | 


windows blackly vacant like gigantic eyes | 


staring through the sumacs for a friend who 
Was never to appear. 

Thus stood Rock Shanty until 1939, when it 
was mysteriously leveled by fire. Now noth- 


ing remains except the little clearing where | 
it stood, an occasional rusty piece of iron, © 


and a thousand memories in the minds of | 
anyone who has ever slept between it’s 
smoke grimed walls, or slapped a hurried 
patch on it’s forever leaky roof. 

How we loved it! 
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. By Evan C. Stineman 


good dogs never had an opportunity to have 


their dogs ready for trial competition with > 


the dogs produced in neighboring states 
where training was permitted until this law 
was passed. 

There were over a hundred of such field 
trials held in 1942 and were under the 
guidance of the American Kennel Club. 

There were 20 of these trials held in 
Pennsylvania in 1942, with approximately 
100 dogs entered in each. 

This indicates there are a large number 
of our people interested in the production 








and training of dogs and indicate the im- 
portance of these Areas. Sincerely yours— 
M. J. Farabaugh.” 

Note—Mr. Farabaugh was recently re- 
elected to the post of Sec. and Treas. of the 
Cambria County Sportmen’s Asso. for the 
14th consecutive time and is also a delegate 
to the Pennsylvania Federation of Sports- 
men’s Clubs. The Cambria County Sports- 
men’s Asso. represents in the neighborhood 
of 1800 sportsmen.—Evan C. Stineman. 
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COON HUNTING DIARY , 


NCE again the hunting season is but a 

memory, to dream and reminisce about. 
As the smoke from our pipes curls lazily 
ceilingward we think of the buck that dashed 
across the clearing, the large gray squirrel 
that barked so saucily from the towering 
oak, the ringneck gliding gracefully across 
the stubble, or the old ringtail that fooled 
the hounds so cunningly, and we ponder 
and wander back over our hunting grounds 
again. 

We may wonder where we hunted, who 
were our companions on a certain occasion, 
and we turn to a little notebook, laid away 
in a special drawer in our den; a diary of 
our hunting expeditions. 

I, for one, follow the hounds in the quest 
of old ringtail, and this little notebook is 
labeled “Coonhunter’s Diary.” 

My thoughts turn back to a time three 
seasons ago, when Old Bill, the black and 
white hound came to live with us, and I 
wonder when and where we treed the first 
‘coon. I turn to the little book marked 
“Season 1940” and there I find “Second 
night of training season, Bill treed ’coon in 
grapevine in Pierce Hollow.” 

I then wonder about the puppy Black Ace, 
who was just a year old at this time, and 
I leaf on a few pages and see “Sixth night 
out, hunted up the creek, treed two ’coon 
on large oak, Ace opened up for first time 
on trail, Ken climbed tree and had good 
look at both ’coon.” 

A little farther on I noticed “Last night 
out before open season—Treed two ’coon in 
Roxborough woods. The pup barked “treed” 
like an old coonhound for the first time. 

I am quite interested now, and turn the 
page to “Open Season.” 

“November 1—Rain—No hunting.” 

“November 2—Saturday night—Ken, John, 
and I started out at 11:00 p.m. Treed coon 
in Roxborough Woods before 11:30 P.M; a 
nice one around eighteen pounds.” 

And so I leaf on to the end of that sea- 
son’s hunts and see the total, twenty-five 
‘coon, and ten ‘possum treed. Not bad I 
think, for a new dog and a puppy one year 
old. 

So thinking, I wonder, did these two dogs 
do any better the next season and I hur- 
riedly turn to a little book marked “Season 
1941.” 

As I anxiously open the cover, I see, “Train- 
ing Season, August 22, Doc and I hunted 
up the creek to the Swamp. Treed ’coon 
at the edge of swamp after forty-five minute 
chase. Both dogs trailing fine, and the pup 
barking ‘treed’ for fair. Will never forget 
Doc saying, ‘There might be a better pair 
of ’coonhounds in the country,’ but he added, 
‘IT don’t know where.’” 


Recognition 


preserve the meat for extra use. This is 
accomplished by applying proper home pre- 
serving methods and putting the meat in 
glass or earthen jars. 

A favorite method used in the muskrat 
sections of the country is to parboil the 
meat, fry it lightly, and then pack it tightly 
in glass, fruit, or earthen jars. Melted fat 
should then be poured over it until it 
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- By Paul P. Prugh 














“What camping expert, did you say, told you to put up the tent around a tree?” 


On through the pages I leaf and notice 
that with each night’s hunting, the pup is 
improving. 


“December 15, Al and I started out at 
9:30 p.m. Treed three ’coon, took two, Black 
Ace trailing fine on frozen ground; cold, 
frosty night.” 


On a little farther, Dec. 26, hunted at 
Kough’s, with Miller. Ace treed first time 
by himself. A large ’possum, on wild cherry. 
Barked up like an old timer. Bill on down 
the hollow on ’coon track which ended in 
den tree.” 


So on to another season’s total. Seventy- 
three ’coon and seven ’possum treed; and 
a lot of grand sport. Not as many nights 


at Last 


covers the meat about one-quarter of an 
inch, in the same manner as country sau- 
sage is commonly preserved. 

The quick-freezing method and the locker 
service inaugurated by ice and refrigerating 
companies have made it possible to develop 
still further the preservation of muskrat 
meat. The usual procedure is to blanch or 
lightly parboil the meat, wrap it in special 





hunted as the previous year, due to bad 
weather. 


Then the little book marked “Season 
1942.” A sad story it holds, too sad, in fact 
to relate, for due to working conditions, and 
a very bad Fall for night hunting, a very 
few pages are filled. But old Bill, the black 
pup, and I are all hoping the little book 
marked “Season 1943” will be filled with 
pleasant memories. 


It makes no difference what game you 
hunt, the Hunter’s Diary will afford you 
many enjoyable moments, as you recline 
in your easy chair, with your pipe and 
slippers, during the long winter evenings 
which follow the close of the hunting season. 


(Continued from page 13) 
This 


waxed paper and then quick freeze it. 
is a sound conservation practice. 


The Izaak Walton League will hold its 
TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL CONVENTION, 
at the La Salle Hotel, Chicago, March 25, 
26 and 27, 1943. The Outdoor Writers’ As- 
sociation will meet in conjunction with it. 
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Famous “‘Barrens’’ Acquired for Game Lands (Continued from pace 7) 





Mud flat formed by wash from iron ore in the days of Andrew Carnegie. 


came the D. M. Bare Paper Company, Inc., 
and in 1909 conveyed title to the McNitt- 
Huyett Lumber Company from whom Theo- 
dore Davis Boal acquired title in 1924. 

The other approximately one-fourth of 
the area acquired was known as the Centre 
Furnace Company lands. Titles passed 
from the warrantees to Samuel Miles and 
Jno. Patton, and from them to Moses 
Thompson, Jno. McCoy and James H. Linn. 

About 1880 these owners conveyed the 
iron ore and mining rights of the so-called 
“River Hill Tract,” to the Edgar Thompson 
Steel Co., Limited. That Company soon 
thereafter conveyed these rights to Carnegie 
Bros. and Co., becoming shortly the Carnegie 
Steel Company, followed by a conveyance 
in 1900 to the Carnegie Land Company. In 
addition to the so-called “River Hill Tract,” 
the Carnegies acquired title from Shorb, 
Stewart and Co. to an additional 133 acres. 

The Bellefonte Furnace Company owned 
the mining rights from 1903 until 1914. 


The Boal title for all of the land acquired. 


by the Game Commission, including mining 
rights, dates from 1923 and 1924. 

The big romance of the “Barrens” has 
been the iron industry, and evidently the 
most important operation was within the 
“River Hill” Tract. Another was known as 


. the “Red Bank” operation, and still another 


the “Towhill.” Neither the Red Bank nor 
the Towhill areas are within the lands ac- 
quired from the Estate of Colonel Boal. The 
Carnegie operation was on the River Hill 
tract where, since the present war has 
created a great demand for iron ore, it is 
at this time being operated by a private con- 
cern under a lease from the Boal Estate 
and Mr. Claude G. Aikens. 

Reports indicate that mining of iron ore 
in this section began about the year 1800, 
but not on a large scale until Andrew 
Carnegie built a furnace at what is now 
known as Pennsylvania Furnace, and started 
making pig iron from local ore. This fur- 
nace started operation about 1875, and when 
the local ore near the furnace began to 
run low, he did some prospecting and then 
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bought the River Hill or Scotia area some- 
time between 1800 and 1882. He came 
personally to Scotia to supervise the erec- 
tion of buildings and to start the iron ore 
operation. The story is told how his im- 
patience to get the operation going, led to 
the shipment of an entire diamond drill 
outfit by express, at a cost of several thou- 
sand dollars. 


During the period 1882 to 1895, the Scotia 
operation was one of the principal sources 
of iron ore in Pennsylvania. However, 
when ore from the Lake Superior region 
became available in quantities, Carnegie had 
the foresight to see that transportation, 
which was the big factor in the price of 
iron ore, would be much cheaper by water 
to the mills in Pittsburgh than shipment 
by rail from Scotia to Pittsburgh. He then 
sold his interests, about 1895, and the suc- 
ceeding firms, not being able to compete in 
price, failed and eventually closed down. 
It has been estimated that about 1,700,000 
tons of iron ore was produced from the 
Scotia operation by Carnegie and others. 
How much more may be produced during 
the present war is, of course, problematical. 

According to Mr. R. W. Stone, of the 
Geological Survey, Pennsylvania Department 
of Internal Affairs, the ore is limonite, also 
called brown ore and brown hematite. It 
occurs as irregular masses and concretions 
in clay derived from weathering of dolo- 
mite and sandstone. He reported that 
limonite concretions may be as much as 
two feet in diameter, although most of them 
are much smaller. Some of the irregular 
masses of ore taken out weighed several 
hundred pounds and consisted of nearly 
pure limonite. The clay contains great 
quantities of chert and flint derived from 
the weathering of the dolomite. 

The ore was crushed, screened, and 
washed at the mine to remove the clay, 
flint and chert. Analyses of the washed 
ore shipped from the mine show silica 22 
to 26% and iron 41 to 46%. Phosphorus 
was low, about 0.04%, and a low mangan- 





Iron ore now being removed from the “River Hill” tract in the 
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“Barrens.” 
axle 
ese content made the ore good for foundry 7 ofte 
iron. | tot 
Coincident with iron ore operations in) The 


the “Barrens” came an increased, and un-) wo 
fortunately, indiscriminate use of the forest, | E 
Much of the timber was cut and burned, | 
making charcoal. After the best timber had 
been taken for miles around, many areas 
were cut a second and a third time. Ex- 
pansion of local ore mining brought about 
an increase in coal consumption in Pitts- 
burgh where the ore and iron were con- |) 
verted into steel, which in turn increased 
the demand for mine props. Along with | 
this came increased buildings, railroad and nw 
telephone construction, etc., with the result rep 
that the forests were combed again and/ nat 
again for their best products. » tre 

Then, in 1885, the Pennsylvania Railroad | gre 
opened a branch to Scotia and with it came 9 spr 
annual forest fires. Some were small; others § reg 
big, but each one did its share of damage. § lik 
Only a few of the pines were able to per- 7 inv 
sist and scrub oak with its sprouting ability > 1 
took over the fire scarred lands. The Vil- 
lage of Scotia, in 1906, was almost wiped f 
out by an unusually large fire. ; 

The Centre Furnace Company and Penn- [| 
sylvania Furnace Company are reported to f 
have cut the original timber and made char- 
coal of it. This work accounts for many 
of the winding roads and trails through the 
area. Although cutting began with the early 
settlers, or perhaps even with the Indians, 
it was conducted in a haphazard way for 
mine timber and charcoal for many years. 
The first organized lumbering seems to have 
started in Civil War time in the Pennsyl- 
vania Furnace Section. The Roaring Springs 
Paper Company cut extensively on the yel- 
low pine area from Scotia to Fairbrook 
prior to 1900. Between 1908 and 1918, 
Huyett and McNitt of Bellefonte, clear cut 
all that was left on the entire area. The 
logs were transported by tramroads to & 
mill at Waddle, and there manufactured 
into lumber for mine timbers and _ staves. 
Moses Thompson started lumbering between 
Waddle: and Scotia in 1898. His grandson, 
George B. Thompson, who took over the 
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business two years later, said that it was 
necessary to cut in order to save the trees 
from the numerous fires started by the rail- 
road. The train crews are reported to have 
been so careless that the Thompson Family 
was forced to have every train followed 
by a rider to report fires. Mr. Thompson 
produced mine timbers, telephone poles, 
lumber at his mill in nearby Altro until 
1923, when operations were discontinued. 

Besides the major industries of mining 
and lumbering, there were a few smaller 
enterprises, such as the Snake-killers who 
hunted rattlesnakes in the wake of the log- 
gers, the fat being highly prized for medi- 
cinal purposes. According to recent reports, 
rattlesnakes are now seldom seen within 
this area, so the snake-hunters must have 
made a rather thorough job of cleaning 
them out. A few people gathered pitch 
pine knots and extracted from them a so- 
called pine tar. The process was similar 
to that employed in the manufacture of 
charcoal. 

They peddled this tar throughout the 
regions for use as lubricating grease or as 
medicine, whichever was in demand. All 
of the old wagons with their wooden wheels 
and lynchpin axles had a bucket full of 
pine tar with a stick in it hanging from the 
axle between the rear wheels. Every so 
often the driver would apply some of this 
to the axle to relieve the unbearable squeak. 
The constant injection of this tar into the 
wood finally made it almost as hard as steel. 

Even a hasty examination of the “Barrens” 
as they appear today proves the obvious fact 
that something extraordinary has prevented, 
or at least retarded the natural regeneration 
of commercially valuable timber. Many 
persons lay the blame to thoughtless lum- 
bering, while others hold that careless rail- 
road operations were responsible. The 
cause, however, lies deeper than these two 
combined factors. It is the interaction of a 
number of factors besides lumbering and 
repeated fires, among them being the very 
nature of the soil, the present lack of seed 
trees, and a dense low ground cover of 
grass and shrubs. Late killing frosts in 
spring are also a factor in retarding valuable 
regeneration and in addition, it is quite 
likely there are other less apparent factors 
involved. 

For the past few years the Cooperative 






Old railroad grade through the “Barrens” now used aS a drive road. 
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Wildlife Research Unit of the Pennsylvania 
State College, working cooperatively with 
the United States Fish and Wildlife Service, 
and the Pennsylvania Game Commission, 
have been conducting experiments in for- 
estry and game management in the “Bar- 
rens.” They find it an interesting laboratory 
of natural science. With ownership of the 
lands now resting in the Game Commission, 
their experimental studies will in all prob- 
ability be intensified. One or more game 
refuges will be set up within the area be- 
fore long, although the major portion of the 
5,108 acres will remain open to public 
hunting. 

Scotia was a prosperous town in the min- 
ing days, numbering about 400 in 1895, and 
still counted 50 families in 1910, although 
mining had been discontinued. Many of 
the houses were sold in 1911, carted away, 
and finally the railroad was taken up in 
1921. The old grade now constitutes the 
main road (dirt) through the “Barrens.” 
(See illustration on page 25.) A few families, 
however, did not leave until about 1924. 
The last house was torn down in 1937, and 
all that remained until a few months ago 
were the ore pits, the ruins of an ore washer 
and some shrubs and trees. 

At the westerly corner of the area pur- 
chased by the Game Commission lies Tow 
Hill, a name given to a _ settlement of 
Negroes, about the time of the Civil War. 
It is said that two or three important sta- 
tions in the “underground railroad,” which 
aided escaped slaves, were located in the 
vicinity. Some of the Negroes remained, 
cleared land and raised flax. The light 
yellowish fibers clung to their clothing and 
hair, so they were called “towheads.” The 
colony settled on a hill and the place be- 
came known as “Tow Hill.” Today this 
particular area is a mass of briars covering 
and surrounding a few caved-in foundation 
walls, and is part of Auxiliary State Game 
Refuge Project No. 134. Incidentally, it is 
not far from there to the only water in the 
Barrens, outside of that collected in ore pits 
and deep wells. It is known, or rather al- 
most unknown, as Chimney Springs, be- 
cause of its tumbled down chimney, rem- 
nant of an old house. The spring of soft 
water runs only a short distance before it 
disappears into the ground. 

In recent years, the acreage acquired was 


The 


“Barrens”—an intermixture of scrub oak, pitch pines, 
berries, etc., but nevertheless good game territory. 
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well known as the Boal Lands. The ances- 
tral home of the Boals was Boalsburg, near 
State College. However, Colonel Theodore 
Davis Boal was born in Denver, Colorado. 
We are indebted to Mr. Claude G. Aikens 
for information on the Colonel’s history. He 
was educated to become an architect, and 
about 1895 was a student in the Beaux Arts 
in Paris. While in France he met and mar- 
ried Mathilde de Lagarde, a member of the 
French nobility, and on her mother’s side 
a direct descendant of Christopher Colum- 
bus. Mr. Aikens supplied us with a photo- 
stat copy of the family tree of the Columbus 
family, prepared in 1793 under the direc- 
tion of Charles III, then King of Spain, an 
original copy of which is in the possession 
of Colonel Boal’s son, the present United 
States Ambassador to Bolivia. (See illustra- 
tion on page 6.) 

Colonel Boal maintained a residence in 
Washington, D. C., as well as one in Boals- 
burg. At the outbreak of World War I, he 
organized a troop of Cavalry at Boalsburg 
and went overseas with the 28th U. S. Divi- 
sion. After the war, he returned to live in 
Centre County, which had been the home 
of his father and grandfathers. His ambi- 
tion was to become a large landowner, and 
in addition to buying many farms he ac- 
quired the major portion of the “Barrens” 
from the Huyett-McNitt Lumber Company. 
He had a conviction that some day it would 
again be a prosperous community, and had 
various layouts mapped under the name of 
the da Lagarde Estates, using his wife’s 
family name. Of special interest at this 
time is to recall that he offered to sell the 
“Barrens” to the Commonwealth for use as 
a National Guard Military Reservation. In- 
stead, the Commonwealth purchased the 
Mount Gretna Military Reservation in Leb- 
anon County which was used for National 
Guard encampments for many years, and, 
incidentally, was later purchased by the 
Game Commission and now known as State 
Game Lands No. 145. 

Many more interesting items of informa- 
tion concerning the “Barrens” could be 
mentioned if space permitted, but no doubt 
the editor of -the Game News will think 
that too much space has been appropriated. 
If the reader has not visited the “Barrens,” 
he should endeavor to do so at the first 
opportunity. 
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George W. Hensel, Jr. 


In Memoriam 


Within six days of each other in early 
February two of the Commonwealth’s most 
well known individuals passed on to their 
great reward—Doctor Henry M. Beck of 
Wilkes-Barre on February 2 at the age of 
75 and George W. Hensel, Jr., of Quarry- 
ville on February 7 at the age of 76. 
Doctor Beck, who was associated with the 
dental profession for more than half a cen- 
tury, was widely known as a sportsman and 
specialized in collecting unusual big game 
mounts. He was an honorary member of 
the New York Museum of Natural History 
to which he contributed the world’s largest 
Bighorn sheep. His favorite hobby, up un- 
til recent years, was breeding and exhibiting 
champion setter dogs. 

George W. Hensel, Jr., or “Uncle George” 
as he was affectionately known to thousands 
for the past 37 years, “The Sage of Lan- 
caster County,” was the founder and Hiber- 
nating Governor of the Slumbering Ground- 
hog Lodge of Quarryville. His fame, not 
only as a founder of this unique institution, 
but as a philosopher, was international 
in its scope. Americans everywhere who 
wagered whether or not the whistle pig 
would see his shadow were ever reminded 
of the annual ritual of “Uncle George” and 
the members of his lodge on February 2. 

These annual celebrations drew many na- 
tional figures to Quarryville and the plau- 
dits of thousands were drawn as the faithful 
of the Lodge, dressed in high silk hats, bed 
sheets and coonskin caps, formed a stately 
and dignified procession as it marched 
through the town. 

Dr. Hensel, a former newspaperman, was 
a hardware merchant, general consultant 
and advisor, and a great lover of wildlife. 


Sportsmen Buy Bonds 


The Blairsville Sportsmen’s Association 
has adopted a policy of investing all surplus 
funds in war bonds. The association depends 
almost entirely on small annual membership 
dues, but has managed to buy $400 worth 
of bonds to date. 
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1. W. L. A. Plans For Future 


In a speech before the Pennsylvania Divi- 
sion of the Izaak Walton League held at 
Reading, on Sunday, January 24, Hon. Ken- 
neth Reid, National Executive Secretary of 
the League, pointed out the need for plan- 
ning now for future works projects for our 
boys after they return from the war. 


In the past much money was granted to 
municipalities for public works projects and 
was used in many ways, such as building 
pools, parks, court houses, etc., but very 
little was ever used to stop pollution of our 
streams or for erecting sewage disposal sys- 
tems for our cities. As a result of Mr. Reid’s 
discussion the League resolved to endorse 
the proper treatment of municipal sewage, 
the impounding of numerous small areas 
or “breather” type reservoirs for the pur- 
pose of lowering flood crests, raising drought 
levels and reducing silting in the streams, 
as well as creating additional needed habitat 
for fish and waterfowl in such small dams. 

The League also went on record opposing 
the practice of logging the shorelines of 
streams and lakes because of its destructive- 
ness to watersheds through soil erosion and 
silting, as well as seriously impairing the 
scenic beauty of such areas. 





Photo by W. L. R. Drake. 
The heel and two parts from the top of a 
shoe shown above were removed from _ the 
stomach of an 8 pt. buck killed on Dec. 15, 
1942 in Dunbar Twp., Fayette County, by Mike 
Stines of Lemont Furnace, Pa. 


Col. Henry Shoemakers Column “This 
Morning’s Comment” for Jan. 15, 1943 gives 
an interesting Indian legend on bear. 

Jim Jacobs, known as “The Seneca Bear 
Hunter,” who killed one of the last native 
Pennsylvania elks in the flag (cat-tail) 
swamp in Elk county, 1867, said old Jim had 
many curious legends to tell of the habits 
of bears. 


THE redmen, he said, esteemed the bear to 
be human in intelligence, how they would 
wrestle and tussle a man to the death but 
never hurt women or girls, having for them 
an admiration for beauty such as African 
hunters assert is the case with the gorilla, 
and hold them as captives, bringing them 
food such as berries and fruits and showing 
them the same courtesy and attentions an 
elderly suitor would in similar situation. 

ONCE near the Nicholas place, said Jim, 
he had come across a bear playing leap frog 
with a small steer, which kept up until tir- 
ing of the sport, he vanished in the brush. 
They say that the first bear was a warrior 
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who hid himself under a pile of bear 
to avoid entertaining a saint, much like 
prophet, Handsome Lake. 


Knives Kill Japs 


If you have a hunting finife around 
house, the Army would like to put it to 
killing Japs. 

So pressing is the need for such wea 
that the Army has promised to ship 
knives by plane, placing them in the 
of fighting men as soon as possible 
collection. 

The knives must have a blade at least 
inches long. Broken handles will be 
paired. 

If no local agency is handling this ma 
in your community forward your knife 
“Hunting Knives,” 1025 Columbus Av 
San Francisco, California. 
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HIS young squaw excused herself, sayin” 
she was a lone widow, and as such was 
custom exempt. But the wise man knew 
better and pulled the tribesman out froy 
under the furs, saying, “From now on you” 
race can continue to wear bearskins, yor TI 
need not bother to entertain wise men, you ¢¢ | 
can stay a bear.” S 

FOR this reason bears have a hankering 
for the fair sex, the founder of the race hay 
ing had a pretty woman as wife. There w 
many cases, old Jim said, of women an 
girls rescued from bear dens, known to 
but never once had the captives 







































































































Mrs, Mary A. Spencer, Corry, Pa., now 74, ha 
hunted small game over forty years withot! 
missing a season. Her ambition is to add 
more seasons to her record. Do we wish he 
luck? I'll say we do. 
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Commission Elects 

Although the names and official status 
was listed in the masthead for March, time 
did not permit the announcement of the 
new officers of the Commission for the cur- 
rent year. At its meeting on January 28 
Hon. O. Ben Gipple of Harrisburg was 
elected President, succeeding Hon. Ross L. 
Leffler of McKeesport, and Dr. C. E. Phillips 
of Sunbury, Vice-President, succeeding 
Hon. Robert Lamberton of Franklin. 





Recognition 

For years the Senate and House Commit- 
tees on Game Legislation have done a 
splendid job of helping formulate laws that 
would better enable the Commission to ad- 
minister the wildlife program of the Com- 
monwealth. This task was not always easy 
and demanded much of those serving in 
both branches of the Legislature. So that 
sportsmen may become acquainted with 
them, if they do not already know them, 
there is pictured to the left Hon. M. F. 
Crowe, Chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Game, and to the right Hon. Wilbert D. 


Hon, M. F. Crowe, Imbrie, Chairman of the House Committee. Hon, Wilbert D. Imbrie, 
Chairman, Senate Game Committee Chairman, House Game Committee 





Record of Big Game 





Highway Toll of Game ee deer aii Missouri Sells “Bundles for Wildlife” 
' This year S. W. Jackson, District Engineer Length on outside curve A 2314 23 Bundles of shrubs and trees to improve 
n, ™ of District No. 1-0, Pennsylvania Depart- Circumference of main beam B 5 the environment for farm game and other 
_ |) ment of Highways, Franklin, again furnished Circumference of burr C 1 wildlife will be distributed in Missouri next 
the Commission a complete record of dead Greatest spread D 22 spring by the Missouri Conservation Com- 
animals and birds removed from State High- Number of points on each horn: Right—4 mission. Bundles, each sufficient to plant an 
ways in his district. Time and space will Left —4 


average fence corner, gully or farm pond 
margin, and containing 700 plants, will be 
sold at $3.00 each to applicants placing orders 


not permit the species by counties; how- Exact locality where killed—Franklin Twp. 
ever, the totals are given and they are sur- Date killed, December 7, 1942 

















risingly 1 i in instances. Fine i = 
ermal ee conser rg ko through the office of their local extension 
: Address—New Milford, Pa. agent before February 1, 1943. 
| Game Birds & Animals 1941 1942 Remarks: This deer weighed 215 pounds An average bundle contains 40 red cedar, 
6 eer eee 8,728 9,125 hog dressed. 15 ponderosa pine, 25 black walnut, 20 black 
b UIEIROINE S555 05 58 04 0s He % 464 415 i cherry, 10 Osage orange, 25 flowering dog- 
\ > Sik xs teerrtecunees 174 159 I got my deer on November 30, 1942, at 404 75 wild plum, 175 elderberry, 40 
ee reer re 1,748 1,797 about 9:00 am. in Franklin Township. The tet 0 a aie: iain 
NE 5s cucindeuidd db eewin 27 | 25 animal hog dressed 200 pounds and had Praime rose ane te wee gabe: 
rs ee ee 31 23 eleven points. At the widest spread they properly arranged, will provide food, escape 
Opossums ...............0e0- 298 695 measured 22% inches. The measurement C©°ver and year-round shelter cover for 
RS Ste a yed 10 18 between the tips was 1114 inches.”—James C. quail, rabbits, song birds and other wildlife. 
Muskrats ...........eceeecee 49 59 Foster, New Milford, Pa. Diagrams and directions for planting are 
EN es ast ok era nkees ta eats a 4 supplied by the Commission. 
NE Sa be cioruce peaks 16 17 ee 
ee ee eee 1 2 ' - 
Grouse Pee n ta sae ae sans 35 36 New York Deer Kill Tops ’41 Total 
Mac chetGedancernatane sxe 29 23 ae 
Woodcocks .......ccceccccee 8 20 Despite gas rationing and other war re- 
Ringneck Pheasants ........ 203 157 strictions, New York sportsmen reported 
Miscellaneous taking 13,865 deer, an increase of 395 over 
Hawk, Owl, Snake, Etc. ... 153 330 the 1941 figure, according to the Conserva- 
tion Department. The Department esti- 
a ere 11,977 12,905 mates the total weight of the bag at 1,700,000 
lbs., said conservatively to be worth $700,000. 
Domestic Fowl & Animals 1941 1942 New Hampshire deer hunters, like those 
DE “vac suidcereen sewn 348 442 in Maine, New York and Michigan, enjoyed 
«i tbscmttionsagecewenen 19 10 an excellent 1942 season. They had the sec- 
DE cs en zh dabancakeweewes 5 4 ond best deer hunting season in the State’s 
ek hao wk 6 3 history, according to Bob Elliot of the New 
ES ee ee — 2 Hampshire Fish and Game Department. The 
SG. 545 nubuRbedtndneudes 1,178 1,011 tabulation of 1942 deer tags has reached 
BS: pieced adetvecavinuadex’ 544 504 5,000, slightly under 1940’s record figure. 
SL: . Jide ctedscabbctuaees’s 5 2 The favorable deer situation in New 
BE sc civeus tuaudbac¥aexd¥it 3 1 Hampshire has prompted the introduction of 
Sy” cnsasiugubeaanieuarces 3 2 a bill in the legislature to permit the director 
OE este eeu ack Ant ated 1 Photo by F. W. Eurich. of the department to extend the season up 





Adam Bucher, Jr., Telford, Montgomery County, to two weeks next fall in such areas as he 
with albino ringneck shot by his father last : 
{2 em EN wt 2,111 1,982 hunting season, may deem wise. 
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Two splendid trophies taken in Londonderry Twp., Dauphin County, about a mile and 


a half east of Middletown, during the past season. 


23% in. 
pounder. 
was a 7 pt. and weighed 119 Ibs. 


spread, 210 pounder; and right, H. Gingrich with a 6 pt., 
Both were scale weighed. Another deer killed in the same trip by E. Bashore 
All three were taken about 2 miles from the Susquehanna 


Left Russel Garver with an 18 pt., 
17 in. spread, 140 


River and about 20 miles from any deer country. 








| NOTES FROM THE FIELD 





Believe It or Not 
“While trapping rabbits for restocking, I 
caught a rabbit and a small white weasel 
in one of the box traps. The rabbit had evi- 
dently killed the weasel, and the rabbit 
seemed unhurt. This same thing happened 
to one of my agents by the name of Kroft, 
except that the rabbit and the weasel were 
both alive."—Game Protector Frank E. 

Couse, District 10, Division “E.” 


“Received several complaints from fox 
hunters in regard to some large wild dogs 
that were running along the Clarion and 
Jefferson County line. It seemed that every- 
one got interested in these dogs and were on 
the lookout for them. They would show up 
in certain sections, then they would leave 
and show up some other place. On Saturday, 
January 24, Mrs. Charles Hanson, Corsica, 
Pennsylvania R. D., called and said that they 
had killed one of these dogs out of a pack 
of three. This dog was a very large one— 
somewhat larger than an ordinary police dog. 
I would say it would weigh about 70 Ibs. 
It was rather red on the back, and had 
coarse, long hair. Most of the people termed 
it a wolf, but it was not the color of a wolf, 
and didn’t have the head of a wolf.”—Game 
Protector Lester J. Haney, District 9, Divi- 
sion “E.” 


“Our live trapping program got off to a 
pretty good start. In exactly two weeks, over 
a hundred rabbits were caught. All ap- 
peared in excellent shape. Weather condi- 
tions the past week have not been too 
favorable. With the snow practically gone 
the catch has fallen off. With more snow I 
feel sure the catch will jump upward. Be- 
sides rabbits the agents caught three opos- 
sums, one skunk, and one Fox Terrier. The 
dog appeared none ‘the worse for his few 
hours of enforced captivity. In fact he ap- 











peared in a much better mental state than 
his mistress. 


“After a number of failures to rid the City 
of Allentown of the Starling Nuisance in the 
down-town section, the Police Department 
started a hunting expedition which met with 
success. 

“Prior attempts having failed, it was de- 
cided to shoot them. Just at dusk, when the 
birds were flying to the buildings to roost, 
several officers appeared on the tops of the 
buildings with shot guns, using very fine 
shot and light loads. As the birds were 
flushed they shot into the flocks. An even- 
ing’s shooting netted several bushels. And 
believe it or not, the birds were not wasted. 
There was always, on hand, a throng of per- 
sons who wanted them for culinary purposes, 
and the reports are that they ‘Whet the 
appetite. ”—Game Protector James A. 
Brown, District 3, Division “A.” 


Game Protector W. J. Brion, District 8, 
Division “E,” also reports feeding approxi- 
mately 150 wild turkeys in various parts of 
his district, which comprises a portion of 
Clinton County. Several flocks were dis- 
covered feeding along the Pennsylvania 
railroad tracks near Keating, upon wheat 
dropped from leaking .grain cars. One bird 
was killed by a train near that town. It 
was in good condition and weighed 17 
pounds. Protector Brion also said that seven 
deer were killed in his district during Janu- 
ary on the railroad and highway. 


“We have been putting out feed for many 
deer coming into the driveway and field next 
to the refuge house. Recently when some 
of them came into the yard at noon there 
was a yearling white deer which had a little 
brown on its head and two or three spots 
on its back with them. It was shy and the 
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other deer picked on it quite a lot. Finally 
getting tired of being picked on it went down 
across the road and into the refuge.”—Act. 
ing Land Manager Robert L. Sinsabaugh, § 
Slate Run. 





“When you see an old turkey hen on the 
Fourth of July with eleven young turks; 
see them in August weighing about seven| 
pounds; see them again in September all] 
intact; watch them sneaking away under! 
their mother’s guidance when they have! 
noticed a human being nearby; see them 
several times in October slipping away 
from the feeder and disappearing in the 
brush—then as the thunderous sounds of 
many shotguns boom nearby as the hunting 
season opens, see them carefully maneuver. 
ing away from the approaching hunter, or 
perhaps the amateur turkey caller who slips| 
the proper notes, and then taking shelter in 
the nearby refuge. 

“See the same dozen on Thanksgiving Day 
leaving the feeder, and almost having heart. 
failure for you know there are only a few 
remaining hunting days left. See them? 
several times in deer season; talk to several! 
groups of deer hunters who have tracked” 
them in the snow; again seeing their "el 





in the refuge, but still fearing some deer 
hunter will try a sneak shot. ei 

“The season silences, snow comes, freezing? 
weather that hardens the soil. Then you 
note their scratching here and there for 
their natural foods, still calling at you 
feeder, still intact, seeing their glossy coats) 
knowing they are in the pink of condition? 
Ain’t it a grand and glorious feeling?” 

“This repays the many trips you have 
made to feed the game. Early feeding inf 
your refuges will in most cases hold the 
game, keep it healthy and give you the ever- 
lasting pleasure of seeing it in the woods |” 
Thus, I saw turks, feed them, kept them.’”—= 
John Dittmar, District 9, Division D. 


“Game has been feeding very regularly) 
from feeders built throughout Districts B-f 
and B-6 this winter. Squirrels are working) 
on the hemlock cones and seeds to a largey 
extent. We have experienced several rather 
heavy ice storms in this section of the State 
this winter and it has made it very hard for 
the grouse to find buds in some localities 
The trees were so heavily loaded with ice 
that practically no buds were left exposed 

“The deer in this section are yarded i 
the heavy cover and swamps and appear t 
be in good physical condition so far.”—Game 
Protector M. R. Miller, Districts 3 and 6 
Division “B”. 


Photo by Mr, Reidy. 
Gray Squirrel Hunting Camp, Milford TWP» 
Juniata County, owned by Paul Reidy, Lewistown. 
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“Sunday, January 24 while on patrol for 
dogs chasing game in the Lamont Section of 
Elk County, I happened to meet Dick Pierce, 
President of the Hi-La Sportsmen’s Club. 
He at once confided in me that a neighbor- 
ing farm boy had discovered a bear hiber- 
nating in an old slashing about a mile and 
a half from Lamont, and offered to guide me 
to the scene. When we arrived, we found 
the bear denned up under an old log that 
had been heaped over with a mass of limbs, 
brush, etc. She had a very snug retreat and 
was in quite a heavy stupor; however, she 
did raise her head a little but didn’t seem 
disturbed by our presence. Occasionally we 
could hear a low bawling sound that evi- 
dently came from her cubs, though none 
could be seen. Mr. Pierce stated that on the 
previous Sunday trip no sounds had been 


| heard and it is evident that the. cubs were 
’ born during the week between January 17 


and January 24. A gas lease worker had 
passed within thirty feet of the den several 
days a week but never realized a bear was 
so close. If it hadn’t been for the farm 
boy’s dog no doubt she would have been 
unnoticed all winter. 

“While on patrol along Indian Run for 
dogs chasing deer, on Friday, January 22, I 
noticed a doe deer running fast towards me 
down an old wood’s road. When within 
thirty yards she finally noticed me and it 
was comical to see her “put on the brakes” 
in the deep snow and duck off to the neigh- 
boring side hill. She was quite winded so 
I back-tracked her to see the cause of her 
fright. She had been running steadily for 
probably three quarters of a mile when I 
came to a fair sized stream, and I was quite 
surprised how clever she was at hiding her 
tracks. I soon saw that dogs had been fol- 
lowing her but had lost her tracks long be- 
fore. When first jumped by the dogs, she 
had made for a small ravine, then waded 
down the water until she came to the larger 
stream; this she crossed at a fording place, 
ran upstream some twenty yards, re-entered 
the stream and followed it down perhaps 
sixty yards, then got out on the opposite 
side from where she entered and was on 
her way. She was so clever at trickery that 
even in a foot and a half of snow I had 
trouble following her moves. Needless to say 
the dogs lost her pronto. This particular sec- 
tion, handy to town, is overrun with dogs and 
evidently the deer learn from long exper- 
lence the proper tricks to employ to con- 
found their pursuers.”—Game Protector 


ae C. Carlson, District E-5, Division 


“We had a funny one happen with a skunk 
m a box trap. An agent found the skunk 
When he checked the traps early in the 
morning. He left it there and called me to 
help get it out of the trap. We arrived there 
about noon. To our surprise the trap was 
empty. There were no other footprints 
around the trap, and the trap had not been 
moved by any other person. We are positive 
there was a skunk in the trap. Yet the trap 
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was empty, the door open and on the wire, 
and the treadle ready to spring the door 
shut.”—Game Protector Clair W. Dinger, 
District 2, Division “F.” 


“Ronald Morrow, Secretary of the Horton 
Township Sportsmen’s Association of Brock- 
port, Elk County, had an amusing and un- 
usual experience feeding game this winter. 
He is a Rural Mail Carrier in that district 
and takes a bag of feed with him on his 
route. Where he sees signs of game he places 
feed for it. At one point along his route he 
located a ringneck cock bird and gave him 
some feed. Every day thereafter between 
10:30 and 11:00 a.m. he would find the cock 
bird along the road at the regular place 
waiting his arrival and his daily ration of 
feed. 

“The Horton Township sportsmen have 
been very active this year feeding game. 
They placed many feeders built at the ex- 
pense of the club. Over each feeder a shelter 
10 feet square was built to keep out the 
snow. The club purchases its own feed and 
has already paid out over $50.00 for a mixed 
grain and grit combination furnished by me. 
The club has always been ready and willing 
to cooperate. At the present time the mem- 
bership is over 350, of which number 75 are 
in the service of their country. The club 
owns $3,000.00 worth of U. S. War Bonds.” 
—E. L. Shields, District Game Protector, 
Division “E.” 


“On a recent trip to Game Land No. 93 
I noticed some serious damage caused by 
porcupines. They have eaten the bark and 
completely girdled some young sturdy beech 
trees. There were about fifteen of them 
eaten. They were three to six inches in 
diameter and from twenty to forty feet high. 
Some had the bark eaten from the ground 
to the tips. They were all nice trees that 
we had released to make more game feed. 
This is the first time I have noticed them 
eating the bark from the beech. On other 
places on this land the porcupines have eaten 
the bark from witch hazel and sumac. This 
has destroyed some more good food produc- 
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shrubs.”—Game 
<—— ” 


ing Protector Clyde W. 


Decker, Division 


“For years my fellow officers, located in 
counties where crows roost, have enjoyed 
some fine shooting on the flyways leading to 
the roosts, and on numerous occasions have 
invited me to spend an evening on the fly- 
way; but, for one reason or another the op- 
portunity never presented itself. However, 
on December 31, 1942 I finally found time 
and the right place to experiment with 4 
phase of crow shooting which was entirely 
new to me. 

“At 4:15 pm. (War Time) I placed a 
mounted Great Horned Owl in a tree about 
5 feet above the surrounding pines, which 
were but 12 to 14 feet high. Using two 
different toned crow callers I managed to 
get some excellent shots as the flights passed 
over. Fired 100 shots and killed at least 75 
crows, many were fighting mad and flew 
within 10 feet of the gun. A few weeks later 
I managed to pick another good flyway and 
bagged approximately 50 crows with 65 
shots.”—-Albert Bachman, Game Land Tech- 
nician, Division “A.” 


“The other night I had the good luck to 
observe an opossum carrying nesting ma- 
terial to his den. I have often heard of the 
versatility of the opossum’s prehensile tail, 
even to stories of eggs being carried long 
distances in this fashion, but this was the 
first time I had witnessed its use. 

“When I first came upon the animal it 
was crossing the road with a bundle of 
leaves fully eight inches in diameter, grasped 
in its tail. After running up the roadside 
bank it disappeared down a hole. The leaves 
were carried with the base of the tail on 
top and the end curled up underneath. 

“I’m now very curious to know how the 
opossum manages to gather a bundle of 
leaves of that size and then is able to hold 
them securely in place while it walks or 
runs for some distance. I guess the beaver 
isn’t the only animal that—sorry, that’s 
another tale.”—Roger Latham, R. D. No. 2, 
Chester, Pa. 

(Continued on page 32) 





Photo submitted by Ralph McCoy. 
Greenlee Hunting Camp, Stone Valley, Miffilln County, bagged some nice ones last season. 
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Some Game Census 


a paced strip. The width of the strip was 
the “flushing distance” of the jackrabbits. 
Then by using the following formula the 
total number of rabbits can be calculated: 
cattle on range: cattle tallied equals jack- 
rabbits on range jackrabbits tallied. The 
method assumes that the same percentage 
of both cattle and rabbits are not counted 
because the area censused was brush land. 
(8) 

Beule now studying cottontail rabbits in 
Pennsylvania has worked out a method of 
indicating the abundance of rabbits on a 
given area by taking a pellet count. His 
method is based on the pellet count census 
developed by Taylor and Vorhies. This 
is accomplished by taking numerous random 
samples on the total area by dropping a 
wire square that covers one square foot of 
the area. The number of pellets within the 
square are then counted and the total aver- 
aged, giving the frequency of pellets on the 
whole area. This method has been checked 
by complete trapping and appears to be a 
fairly reliable census method. But it must be 
further tried before it can be proved reli- 
able. 

Kenoyer suggested that the _ relative 
abundance of mammals could be obtained 
by counting the number of individuals 
on unit areas. A number of quadrats 
equal in size and cover type are laid 
out. For the best results 25 to 100 quad- 
rats should be counted. The quadrats 
may be of any uniform size large enough 
to contain a good sample of the area. If 
a species occurs in all the quadrats it has 
a frequency of 100 per cent; if in only two 
quadrats out of 50 it has only 4 per cent 
frequency. (4) 

Dice recorded the abundance of snow- 
shoe hares in the northern peninsula of 
Michigan, from August 21 to 29, 1927. He 
drove an automobile over the main high- 
ways of the peninsula, stopping every 10 
to 30 miles, wherever the cover seemed suit- 
able. The areas adjacent to the road were 
examined for the characteristic pellets and 
runways of the hares. He examined 37 
places and 33 of these showed fresh signs 
of the presence of animals. This is a per- 
centage of 89, and shows a fairly good pop- 
ulation. Since no other species of rabbit or 
hare occurs in the region studied there was 
no danger of confusion with any other form. 
(4) 


Game 


it easier to be slipshod about shooting, but 
that attitude is totally and tragically wrong. 

In the woods it is the man armed men- 
tally who can get the game. He is ready, 
and he takes his shots. He may be clean or 
dirty; old or young; but he almost always 
has had a long period of correct thinking as 
basis for his productive shooting. If you 
can’t actually take your shots and get your 
game, you are his inferior in living require- 
ments. He has what survival requires. You 
don’t. As you differ from him, you show 
the decay in citizenship that leads to the 
death of nations. 


Hunting and shooting in Pennsylvania 
should be expanded in war, rather than neg- 
lected. The young boys must be kept com- 


in National 
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Beavers are comparatively easy to census be- 


cause of their limited numbers, They are easily 
caught in specially designed live traps. 


Although such a system may, in a rough 
way, indicate the abundance of hares, it has 
too many possibilities for error to prove a 
good census method. If his samples had 
been taken at fixed mileages, the results 
would have given a much better account of 
the snowshoe hares on the whole area. Seton 
obtained a measurement of trend of rabbit 
populations through a long period of time 
by using the sales of rabbit skins. He ob- 
tained his data from the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. 

Bag record, now obtained by many of the 
states are useful as indicator of trends in 
abundance of game. An error may enter if 
there is a great change in the number of 
hunters and hunting methods. But never- 
theless, such data will give a rough index 
as to the abundance of game. 


Some attempts have been made to mark 
mammals so they may be identified by their 
tracks. R. L. Trippensee at the University 
of Michigan, tried the application of soluble 
stains on the feet of cottontail rabbits. This 
technique is still in the experimental stage 
and its value has not yet been determined. 
(4) 

The abundance of tracks is a fair index 
of the number of rabbits, and with low 
density populations they may be used to 
amount to a fair census. In areas of dense 
population it is impossible to even make an 
intelligent guess as to number. (11) 





Methods 


Defense 
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Grinnell suggests the substitution of tiny 
units for space units in censusing animal 
The individuals seen per day or per how 
are listed. This method may be used t 
show the comparative abundance of a spel 
cies at different places or at different times 
This system may be valuable for bird cen.” 
sus, but too few mammals are easily seen q) 
abroad in the daytime to allow anythin) 
like a complete record of the species inhab. 
iting an area. (4) 

“Our census methods of today are sadhj 
lacking for many of our important species 
and we can only look hopefully to the in 
creasing activities in wildlife research fey 
the knowledge of habits which allow us ti) 
get the fundamental information on pop.) 
ulations with which to make a beginning ij 
sound management.” (11) : 
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ing along in right channels of thought, and 
older people must be reminded of what is 
behind the situation in New Guinea today. 
Home shooting is an effective aid in keeping 
up morale and backing up the fighting spirit. 
And readiness and skill in shooting, with 
right attitude in National Defense questions, 
are not things you can turn off and on again 
without long preparation. They, like watef 
from a faucet, come forth after we toil and 
buy and construct supply lines from proved 
sources of the pure stuff we want. 








Left to right: Louise, Ira and Lorain, daughter 
and sons of R, N. Hamilton, Warriors Mark, 
Pa., with fine trophies bagged the first four 
days of last season, Louise—g pt., 180 IDSs. 
Ira—8 pt., 156 Ibs.; Lorain—14 pt., 162 Ibs. 
killed less than a mile from house in Halfmoon 
Ewp.. Centre County, The 14 pt. was a spotted 
uck, 
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PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS 


Notes on The Federation 


17. Requesting the Commission to discourage 
newspapers from including reports of fatalities not 
directly caused by firearms along with news 
reports of those directly attributable to gunning 
accidents. 

18. Recommending the planting of more food 
plots on State-owned lands. 

19. Recommending that if there is a 15 day sea- 
son on woodcock that it be from October 10 to 
24 inclusive. 

20. Recommending that bear season for 1943 
be November 24, 25, 26 and 27 and that deer 
season open November 29. 

21. The conference rejected a recommendation 
that the Commission discontinue all importation 
of rabbits and spend the funds formerly used 
for this purpose to increase rabbit propagation 
on the Game Farms and to extend trapping op- 
erations in over-populated areas. 

22, Concurring in a recommendation of the 
Cambria County Sportsmen’s Association favor- 
ing an open season for quail and grouse for 1943 
identical with that of 1942. 

23. Recommending that salaries of the field 
forces of both Fish and Game Commissions be 
increased 15%, or to the maximum, whichever 
comes first. 


Other Resolutions 
24. The Federation voted to promote the follow- 
ing measures: 

1. Recognize the urgent necessity of pro- 
viding additional help to our normal for- 
est fire protection services. 

2. Ask all local clubs to secure volunteers 
for the Forest Fire Fighters Service of 
Civilian Defense. 

3. Urge each County Federation to encour- 
age all local clubs to aid this program. 

4. Ask each County Federation to assist 
the County Chief of the Forest Fire 
Fighters Service in making contacts with 
the local clubs and the individual volun- 
teers. 


25. Opposing the present method of logging in 
some parts of the State by the Department of 
Forests and Waters and requesting that timber 
be disposed of in a more workmanlike and safe 
manner and that proper provisions be made for 
reestablishing a new forest on areas so cut. 


26. The conference approved that copies of all 
resolutions acted upon by the Board of Directors 
the day before the general convention be mimeo- 
graphed and handed to each delegate in order 
to insure proper consideration of, and expedite 
voting on, such resolutions. 


27. Recommending that in view of the dis- 
continuance of WPA that the Federal Govern- 
ment continue the mine sealing program in 
vo using conscientious objectors for 

r. 


28. Recommending that hunters and their dogs 
keep out of unharvested fields of soybeans. 


29. Recommending that the Legislature appro- 
priate sufficient funds to continue the mine seal- 
ing program in accordance with the joint plan 
to be adopted by the Federal and State Govern- 
ments. 


Afternoon Session 


This resolution concluded the business of 
the morning session, which adjourned at 
12 noon. The afternoon session reconvened 
at 1:45 p. m. at which time it was moved 
to reconsider Resolution No. 1. Charles 
Nehf of Allentown spoke at some length 
on this resolution and asked that the Fed- 
eration reaffirm its stand of 1937, 1938, 1939, 
1940, 1941 and 1942 for ear-marking an in- 
crease of fifty (50c) cents in the fishing 
licenses to be used for the acquisition and 
Maintenance of public fishing waters. The 
word acquisition was not in the original 
No. 1 resolution which was adopted earlier 
in the morning. After reconsidering it was 
moved to amend Resolution No. 1 to include 
“and the acquisition and maintenance of 
public fishing waters.” 





31. Recommending that the Sanitary Water 
Board adopt a finding of facts and policy that 
there is a practical means of preventing culm and 
coal dirt from entering the waters of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. 


32. Recommending that the proper legislative 
steps be taken to make sure that the war effort 
is not used as an excuse for stream pollution. 


33. Recommending that the Federation, by some 
means, give recognition to the officers of the 
Federation, Divisions, and County Sportsmen’s or- 
ganizations who are now in the armed forces of 
our country. 

34. Recommending to the Governor that Hon. 
Charles A. French, Commissioner of Fisheries, be 
reinstated at the close of his present term. 

35. Recommending a change in legislation that 
would enable the Game and Fish Commissions to 
issue free hunting and fishing permits respectively 
to members of the armed forces stationed within 
the Commonwealth, and to any Pennsylvania resi- 
dent member of the armed forces stationed beyond 
the State boundaries, but in the State on leave. 

36. Reaffirming its position on Resolution No. 44, 
1942 convention, recommending that a Dog Law 
Enforcement Officer be appointed in each county. 

37. Recommending that the Constitution and 
By-laws of the Federation be amended to adopt 
an additional rule that would require that charges 
against members or personnel of the Game, Fish, 
or Forestry Departments, be made in writing 
signed and verified by affidavit of the complaint 
before the representatives of the Federation pro- 
ceed with an investigation. 

38. The Federation placed itself on record as 
opposed to any club or group leasing hunting or 
fishing rights for themselves only. 

39. The Federation opposed the recent activities 
of the new appointees to the Game Commission, to 
wit: Messrs. Gipple, Harwood, Fisher, Phillips, 
and Hanes, and they approved the withdrawal of 
all these names by Governor Martin and recom- 
mended that none of them be reappointed. It 
also went on record as fully supporting Ross L. 
Leffler, Robert Lamberton, Colonel Biddle, and 
Seth Gordon, Executive Director of the Game 
Commission, and the present Fish Commis- 
sioner, Charles French, 

40. Recommending that a Conservationist be 
included on both National and State Planning 
Commissions. 

41. Recommending that Section 22 of the Penn- 
sylvania Dog Law be amended to make it illegal 
to destroy or kill any licensed dog except when 
such licensed dog is caught in the act of worry- 
ing, wounding or killing livestock or poultry 
or attacking human beings. 


Below are two paragraphs of Section 22 
of the Pennsylvania Dog Law which can 
easily be amended to meet the provisions of 





(Continued from page 16) 


the above resolution by simply striking out 
those words included in the brackets: “Any 
unlicensed dog that enters (any field or any 
dog that enters) any field or inclosure where 
livestock or poultry are confined shall con- 
stitute a private nuisance and the owner 
or tenant of such field or their agent or 
servant may kill such dog while it is in the 
field or inclosure without liability or re- 
sponsibility of any nature for such killing.” 

“Licensed dogs (when accompanied by 
their owner or handler) shall not be in- 
cluded under the provisions of this section 
unless caught in the act of worrying, wound- 
ing or killing any livestock or wounding or 
killing poultry or attacking human beings.” 


42. Recommending that the official name of 
each county unit be printed in the Annual .List 
of such organizations and their officers as published 
by the Federation. 

43. Recommending that the Game Commission 
continue the present method of dog training areas. 

44. Recommending that the Game Commission 
be requested to appeal to the proper authorities 
of the Federal Government to release for sale to 
the hunters of this State, a reasonable amount of 
ammunition considering the war’s demands for 
the 1943 hunting season. The plan to be used 
is similar to present rationing methods. Upon 
purchase of a 1943 hunting license that two extra 
cards be attached to the license, one card to be 
used to purchase shotgun shells and the other 
high power rifle shells, one box of each to a 
purchaser of a liceise. The individuals who do 
not require a hunting license would have to 
appear before a District Game Protector and re- 
ceive cards for the purchase of ammunition. 


Election of Officers 


Dr. Darlington R. Kulp, Reading, First 
Vice-President during the past year, was 
elected to the office of President succeeding 
Merrill C. Merritts of Altoona. Colin 
Reed, Second Vice-President during 1942, 
was elected First Vice-President with the 
understanding that he assume the duties 
of the President in the absence of Dr. Kulp, 
who is now in military service. Upon Clair 
Groover, of Lewisburg, was conferred the 
Second Vice-Presidency, and upon Dr. C. 
A. Mortimer was again bestowed the job 
of Secretary-Treasurer. 





Charles Gibson, of Brackenridge, Pa., is a patriotic hunter. 
went for rabbits and came back with—a load of scrap. He hunted and hunted but not 


one bunny did he get. 


One day last season he 


But he noticed a lot of scrap lying around so he loaded all he 
could pick up in his car and brought it home. 


Good work, Mr. Gibson. 
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Photo by Leo A. Luttringer, Jr. 


Hoofliess deer, a yearling fawn that was brought 
in from Berks County by Game Protector Albert 
R. Bachman, 
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FIELD NOTES 


(Continued from page 29) 


“Near S.G.L. No. 30 in Norwich Twp., Mr. 
Allan Hyde has been putting out game feed 
and one of his regular visitors is a large 
raven which comes in and gets his meal 
along with the rest of the game.”—Game 
Protector Claude B. Kelsey, District E-2, 
Division “E.” 

In his monthly report for January Game 
Protector Arthur G. Logue, Potter County, 
claims that more wild turkeys are being fed 
in that county this winter than have ever 
been heard of in that north tier section. Pro- 
tector Logue says the birds are the genuine 
article and if they survive this winter there 
is reasun to believe that they will become 
permanent residents of that area. He said 
that Game Protector Hunsinger found the 
telltale marks in the snow of a wild cat’s 
attempt to kill one of the turkeys but the 
officer’s approach apparently frightened the 
cat. The turkey was still alive when he 
reached the scene. 

Protector Logue also said that deer are 
now being seen in large herds on south 
slopes of the mountain where the snow is 
becoming thin, and that some farmers fear 
that much damage will be done to their new 
clover seedings and winter wheat by the 
animals. 


“We have a nice lot of pheasants left over 
for breeders this year. One feeding station 
has as many as fifty birds coming in for feed. 
And as usual this feeder is being taken care 
of by a lady who has been feeding pheasants 
for several years and does not hunt. Others 
get the benefit of her work. Here again it is 
the hand that rocks the cradle is the hand 
that feeds the world.”"—Game Protector 
Francis E. Jenkins, District B-5, Division 
“pRB” 
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With the Boys in Service 
(Continued from page 17) 


“Have had intentions of writing for some 
time but never seemed to get any further 
than just intending. 

“Finally made it to the last stretch be- 
tween me and my wings and Commission. 
Eleven more weeks and this part of it will 
be over. It has been a fairly rough course 
so far too. But I’ve managed to get along 
so far and expect to make it the rest of the 
way. 

“We start dropping bombs in two weeks 
or less, so far our work has been on the 
trainer, using the same sight that we will 
use in the air. And even Dick Gerstell’s 
Climoactometer isn’t one tenth as compli- 
cated as our Norden Bombsight. It’s really 
a beautiful piece of machinery. May have 
one installed on my pistol after the war to 
use in matches with the wolves of Division 
7. 

“The biggest news except for, or even in- 
cluding, the eleven weeks to go, is that I'm 
being married on the 21st of March—Penn- 
sylvania girl, no Texan for me. 

“Give my best to all the folks around the 
office and write whenever you can. Would 
like to hear the news from the home front.” 
—Av/C N. M. Ruha, Sqdn. 2, Flight C, 
A.A.F.B.S., Midland, Texas. 


Harvest the C 


before to bring about a speedy victory for 
our country. Some recreation is vital. 
Also, assuming that gunners bring in one 
duck for every four shells fired, it be- 
comes obvious that they are alleviating the 
meat shortage at the average cost of about 
eight cents a pound—and there are millions 
of pounds of game to be harvested! 

Let us rush military training and war 
production, but let’s not rush _ blindly. 


APRIL 


Your Heritage 


(Continued from page 21) 


of forest land each year, all through care. 
lessness and neglect. 

Our National Government, knowing the 
necessity of protecting our forests, has set 
up a unit in our Civilian Defense. to be 
known as the Forest Fire Fighters Service, 
This is a strictly volunteer unit without 
pay, the same as all other units of Civilian 
Defense. Its purpose is: 1. To provide fire 
fighters, equipped and trained. 2. To ac 
quaint the forest community of their re. 
sponsibility in fire prevention and suppres- 
sion. 3. To provide an opportunity for 
people in and near the forests to participate 
in our war effort. We need your help. See 
your local Defense Council, forest fire war- 
den or district forester and join the F.F.FS, 

Do you value your heritage? Then pre- 
vent forest fires, it pays. Plant trees for 
future forests. 


One of Montana’s goats has been doing 
more than its share to aid in the war effort 
Named “Hitler’s Goat,” he has been shipped 
to agricultural events all over the state, to 
be “sold” 
sales. 

He was doing all right, according to latest 
reports. 


in various War Bond auction 


FO P (Continued from page 1) 


Gunning experience has proved of inesti< 
mable value to men now in our Army and 
Navy, particularly in the air forces. Hunt-| 
ing is an American tradition and an abund- 
ance of wildlife is an American heritage. 
Let’s not throw it away in mistaken fervor, 
Let’s win the war, but let’s harvest our 
crops as we go, sensibly and with an eye 
to the future. 


DAVID M. NEWELL 
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THE FAMILY OF A. 





TODAYS THE DAY OF THE 
SHOOTING MATCH AT THE 
BOOTHILL GUN CLUB TLL 





GET ARCHIE TO GO ALONG, 














HUNTER, ESQUIRE—EPISODE NO. 25 


OH GOSH, ITS MY BOSS - HE 
PROBABLY HAS SOME WORK 
FOR ME TO DO- AND T 
WANTED TO GO TO THE 
SHOOTING MATCH. 1M 
GONNA BEAT IT OUT 
THE BACK DOOR 

OVER TO ED jf 
FINS HOUSE! % 














WHILE HE'S GONE TLL 
RUN HOME, GET MY GUN 
AND GO “TO THE CLUB! 





HELLO, TRUDY, IM 
AT FINS HOUSE AND 
ARCHIE LEFT! DO 
YOU KNOW 

WHERE HE 16? 


le 
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SHUCKS, T FORGOT MY GUN! 
TLL PHONE TRUDY..... 
HELLO, TRUDY TM AT ED 
FINS HOUSE, |6 My BOGS 


STILL THERE? 
ox 


NO, ARCHIE, 
JUNIOR TOLD 
HIM, YOU WENT 
TO F\N6 AND 
HES ON HIS 
WAY THERE 
NOW! 
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HE GOT AWAY, 
MR. GOOBLE ! 
BUT \IF YOU 
CUT THROUGH 
THE ALLEY 
MAYBE YOU 
CAN HEAD 
HIM\ OFF! 


QUICK, TRUDY, 
WHERE \6 
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OH, MY GOODNESS,| | AH HA - 6O 
THAT LOOKS LIKE THERE YOu 


THE BOSS COMING ARE!!! 
NOW «» WHERE’LL 














DEVELOP 
SOME FILMS! 


HEH, eatin 
| 




















OH, HELLO BOSS) | MAKE ME MISS THE 

I ER, UH, JUST] | BUS TO THE SHOOTING | THATS MY NEW 

DROPPED IN MATCH WILL YOU- GUN -” YOU'LL 
HERE TO YOU- YOU Omi: eeu! RUIN UT! 
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DON'T, 2069, DON'T! 
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Photo by George W. Koehler 
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CUBS FAWNS 
IN THE WOODS! 
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